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4 period had been strictly observed, and the costumes were 
‘farried out. 





circulating library, and a general furbishing up of memory 
and #nglish history as regarded the eventful reign of the Virgin 
OQuedn. 

Leicester in his bravery, Varney the hypocrite and schemer, 
Sussex the great earl’s rival, Dudley and Raleigh and Burleigh; 
aldermen and burghers, Sydney the courtier and poet, astrologers 
and mechanics, and traders, famous seamen, who had made the 
name of England a world’s wonder, fair ladies, citizenesses, and 
country maidens, even an adventurous Will Shakespeare, and 
a Marlowe—all moved to and fro in the magnificent ball-room, 
the lighted galleries, or danced the quaint and stately dances of 
the period. 

The queen and her devoted courtier stood side by side fora 
few moments in the gallery that ran round the sides of the ball- 
room, and looked down at the motley crowd below. 

“It has been very well carried out,” she said ; “very well 
indeed. I scarcely thought these people would have risen to 
the occasion as they have done.” 
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“It was your idea,” he said. “I am proud to have pleased 
you in attempting to give it form.” 

“ Well,” she said laughing, “you must confess that fauns, and 
satyrs, and nymphs, and dryads would have presented innumer- 
able difficulties. I could scarcely fancy Lady Pollock or Mrs. 
Johnnie as nymphs, or Captain Corner as a faun, or his lovely 
daughter a dryad! To carry out your ideas, Sir Anthony, you 
would have had to hire your characters like stage properties, and 
invite your guests to look on at their antics, which reminds me 
also that they were not the most propriety-loving creatures in 
the world. I think you would have shocked the county for ever 
and aye if you had given that masque !” 

“T don’t care in the least about shocking the county,” said 
Sir Anthony. “I would not allow its opinions to influence me 
in the smallest matter. The only true courage is the courage 
of one’s own convictions. Our intelligence and our tastes should 
alone guide our actions.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Carr, “ ¢#at sort of independence, Sir Anthony, 
is only possible to rich people, or people who have an assured 
position.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully, and with some resolve dawning 
in his usually weak face. He felt that to-night she reflected on 
him all the glory he desired. He had chosen to show her to all 
these commonplace, tiresome people as the lady of his choice 
—the one woman who could fittingly have ruled this pageant. 
Still, with all his admiration for her, there lurked in his heart a 
selfish fear that to marry her meant putting himself in leading- 
strings. She was so strong, so self-assured, and also so many 
years older than himself. 

With all his folly, Sir Anthony was not quite a fool, and the 
one thing on earth he treasured was his liberty. Still, as he 
looked at this magnificent creature beside him, with her wealth 
of vitality, her unfailing energy, her wonderful resources, and her 
perfect taste and temper, he acknowledged that she was the only 
one he had ever met for whose sake he could make the sacrifice 
of himself. 

As he stood there with his pale eyes bent on her, his vanity 
and self-consciousness were for once superseded by a little sen- 
timent of genuine emotion. 

Midnight struck while this phase of feeling was still swaying 
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in the balance with his long-nurtured selfishness. It was the 

signal for supper, and ,he gave her his arm and led the way to 
the magnificent, room, where accommodation for the two hundred 
guests had been a,matter of no difficulty, 

It had not of course been quite possible to lay out the tables 
and provide the accessories on strictly Elizabethan principles, so 
art had to content itself with an anachronism in that respect, 
though the table at which the queen, her ladies and courtiers sat 
was a happy combination of Victorian elegance and sixteenth 
century prodigality. 

The effects of champagne and excitement were soon evident 
in Sir Anthony’s random speech and exaggerated flow of words, 
and his apparent determination to shock or astonish any of his . 
more prudish-minded guests. 

However, at his own table he had gathered the fine fleur of 
his London set,and Lady Kate and Mrs. Carr were not easily 
shocked, or afraid of Mrs. Grundy. 

They enjoyed themselves to the utmost possible extent ; such 
viands and wine, such dresses and company, such admiration and 
flirtation, were gifts of the. gods for which no woman could be too 
grateful. ; 

As for Lady Kate, a pang of envy shot through her heart 
as she noted her friend’s new conquest. The Counsellor had 
been thrown aside, and wisely too, and Joan had done well to 
secure him; but Sir Anthony was a prize worth having, and 
Sir Anthony was evidently the new captive of Mrs. Carr’s bow 
and spear. What.a lucky woman she was, and how wonderful ! 
That verve and brilliance and untiring energy, that heaven-sent 
faculty of. never, appearing bored or out of temper, whatever 
she might feel—Oh! why couldn’t she have been an Irish- 
womanP  ce¢ 

Meanwhile-Sir Anthony’s blue eyes gleamed like stars ina 
frosty sky ;,:his face grew flushed, his tongue grew reckless. 
Encouraged by the applause and laughter of witless youths of 
his own cult, he expressed himself with scarce veiled delicacy 
on many subjects, and out-Heroded Herod in his strange 
remarks, : 

Once or twice Mrs. Carr looked at him with surprise ; once 
she glanced nervously at the oft-filled champagne glass by his 

side. He was getting dangerously excited, and she had a horror 
8* 
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of scenes. In pity for him, she tried to draw him away from 
the table. She reminded him that the dancers were again foot- 
ing it in the ball-room, and that she had engagements. 

He pulled himself together with an effort. He gave up 
repeating borrowed epigrams and talking the foolish jargon 
his cult called “ Art,” perhaps because Art has neither part nor 
meaning in it. He rose—not quite steadily, be it said—and 
they returned once more to the dancing-room. 

By another anachronism, which spelt “popular feeling,” 
modern dances were to be permitted after supper; though, to 
see Will Shakespeare waltzing with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Marlowe with Mary Hamilton, and a stout burgher with Amy 
Robsart, and Rizzio and Darnley clasping respectively Addie 
Larking and Lady Kate, affected Sir Anthony almost to the 
verge of hysterics. 

Mrs. Carr would not waltz. One does not wear hoops and 
cloth of gold, and ruffs two feet wide for nothing. She would, 
at least, be true to her character, and not an anachronism. But 
she tried her best to get rid of Sir Anthony. She did not wish 
him to make her too remarkable, and she kept Leicester and 
Dudley and Sussex and Raleigh by her side, as a guard of 
safety, if not of honour. 

But, as the hours waned, a gradual recklessness seemed to 
have settled upon the first stiffness of the pageant. People had 
grown accustomed to masquerading, and accustomed also to 
their strange attire. 

The floor was perfect ; the music perfection. There was no 
heat, no crowding. The air from open windows blew over 
blocks of ice, and kept the atmosphere deliciously fresh. 
Fountains of perfumed water threw their scented spray from 
sheltered alcoves. A ball so perfect had never been given in 
the annals of Coombe Ditton, and even the surliest and most 
discontented guest could not but enjoy it in some manner. 

Mrs. Carr turned to her host at last. 

“It seems ungracious to say so, Sir Anthony, but I am really 
a little tired. I wonder if you could find Joan for me? I see 
Lady Kate just opposite. There’s no need for her to come; 
but your aunts kindly offered me a seat in their carriage.” 

He looked at her in consternation. 

“Leave—already? Oh! my dear lady—impossible! It is 
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quite early. What would become of the pageant if our sovereign 
lady withdrew the light of her countenance ?” 

She laughed a little. 

“It’s the weight of my wig I should like to withdraw,” she 
said. “You can have no conception how heavy it is.” 

“Come with me to the palm-house,” he entreated. (He would 
never use so commonplace a term as conservatory.) “It will 
be cool there and fragrant. The noise and glitter have perhaps 
wearied you. We will sit in the fantastic twilight and watch 
the dawn break in the east ; and the perfumes of exotics will 
lull us to soft dreams.” 

“But—but really, Sir Anthony,” exclaimed Mrs. Carr, “I 
don’t want to be lulled, or to dream! In solid, commonplace 
English, I should infinitely prefer to be in my own room, and 
removing all this heavy apparelling.” 

“That is not—that cannot possibly be true,” he murmured. 
“Tt is the speech of the Philistine ; it is not the voice of my lady 
and sovereign. Come!” 

He rose, and offered his arm, and she felt she must take it. 

She was bored to death with him, sick of his foolish talk and 
foolish adulation ; and yet, to think he owned all ¢hzs ; that he 
could have given a ball no crowned head need have been 
ashamed to have organized ! 

Something of impatience and dissatisfaction was in her heart 
as she paced the polished oak floor, and went with him through a 
tapestry-hung archway and across a dim-lit ante-room to where 
the beautiful, glass-domed conservatory stood, in a fragrant, 
artificial gloom ; heavy with odours, rich with tropical spoils, 
warm and sensuous as the spice gardens of the East, and with 
one window open to the pale grey sky. 

For a moment, Mrs. Carr hesitated. 

She felt a crisis was at hand. That Sir Anthony had not 
brought her here without set purpose. With his love of effects 
—this perfumed dusk—the tender gloom of the great palms— 
the lights gleaming like jewelled fruit among their spreading 
fronds, had all a purpose anda meaning. He was here for a 
purpose, and she could guess it very well, as she saw the hectic 
flush burn in his cheek, and the nervous quiver of the fingers 
that played with a jewelled dagger at his side. 

The place was quite deserted. Rich coloured rugs covered 
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the marble floor, soft seats and lounges were scattered here and 
there. But the ball-room and the supper-room still claimed 
the attention of the guests, and here at least were solitude and 
peace. 

“Tf it is to be, it must be,” murmured Mrs. Carr in her heart, 
“but oh, if it were anyone but he.” 

Her thoughts leaped back for twenty years, and her pulses 
thrilled as she thought of what love had meant to her then. 
She drew her hand from his arm; she seemed to turn faint and 
sick in this sensuous, sweet atmosphere, beside this self-conscious, 
artificial youth. 

She walked quickly to the open window, and leaned out and 
looked over the dusky woodland to where the sky already 
changed before the first faint touch of dawn. 

She leant her arms on the sill, and lifted her face to the cool 
breeze ; careless of chill, heedless of the trying effects of that 
most trying of lights. From afar came the strains of a waltz, 
that haunting, sad rhythm which alone of all musical rhythm 
the waltz music holds. 

They were both silent; for a moment she had forgotten he 
was there. 

Then suddenly she felt a hand laid on hers, and lifting her 
eyes to his face, she saw that her hour had come. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said. “Not here. Not as you 
stand with that averted face, and the cold light upon your hair. 
Let me take you to a seat.” 

She turned half impatiently. He was probably going to 
make himself absurd—but it would be over. That he actually 
meant a crude, dona-fide proposal she scarcely suspected. 

She sank down on the nearest chair. He remained standing. 
Then suddenly he dropped on one knee, as the courtier he 
represented might have done to the queen he served, and by 
whom he was so ill requited. 

He took her hand, and she felt the cold touch of his lips 
upon it. 

“In an hour like this,’ he said, “thought grows confused. 
Emotion sways us with its wandering impulses. Dear lady of 
my soul, I lay my homage at your feet, now and for ever. Oh! 
stoop to me; be merciful and bid me live for—you.” 

She looked at him. 
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This exaggerated form of speech always puzzled her as to its 
real meaning. Even now she could not quite believe that he 
meant—he wished to marry her. 

“Indeed, Sir Anthony, I have no desire that you should die 
for me—or for anyone,” she said lightly. “Do pray rise; if 
anyone should see you, what would be thought ?” 

“You know I am not governed by the rule of other people’s 
opinions,” he answered, “and I cannot rise till I have learnt my 
fate!” 

“But what do you really mean?” she asked, looking in per- 
plexity at the strange young face and excited eyes. 

Sir Anthony felt that there was something cruelly crude about 
the English language, which left nothing but plain “ Will you 
marry me?” for the poet, as for the costermonger, to say at such 
a wonderful moment ; and yet as his lady would have his senti- 
ments interpreted, what else was left for him to say? 

He said it. 

For a moment she sat quite still, with a bewildered look in her 
eyes, that gradually changed to one not good to see. 

The temptation she had always feared—the one she had often 
acknowledged she should never be able to resist, was staring her 
in the face. Riches, wealth, position—no more shirking of debts 
—no more buffets from society. Rest and security at last, and 
luxury such as her soul loved and could appreciate more than 
most women. 

She lifted her head and looked round at all the evidences of 
wealth, and outside in the pale primrose of the sky she saw the 
dawn of the day that was to have witnessed her abdication. 

Again chance had befriended her ; once more the ball was at 
her feet. Her breath came in quick, uncertain gasps. She 
tried to speak, but some devil of numbness seemed to have 
taken possession of her. | 

Then suddenly she sprang to her feat. She seemed to hear 
Joan’s voice—she seemed to see Joan’s eyes smiting her to the 
earth with their pure scorn. 

“TI did not understand you were in earnest,” she said, almost 
harshly. “ Rise, Sir Anthony—this is really folly. I—lI cannot 
marry you.” 

He rose then. His face was flushed and angry. He looked 
at her as if disbelieving his senses, 
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“You cannot! Why?” he said sharply. 

She gave a short hysterical laugh. 

“In the first place I am too old,” she said. “You are a mere 
boy in comparison with me. In the next, I do not care for you 
in the very least, in that way. I think we need say no more.” 

He passed his hand across his brow. He doubted if he had 
heard aright. 

“From the hour I met you,” he said, “I have laid all my soul’s 
devotion at your feet. I have gloried in my own self-suppres- 
sion. I made no secret of my feelings, and you—you en- 
couraged them. Now you say you never understood their 
meaning. How can I believe it? With regard to age, love 
takes no count of years. Your age is nothing tome. You are 
the woman I adore, and your age is part of yourself, and makes 
you adorable. If I am content with you, surely that is 
sufficient ? ” . 

“] suppose it ought to be,” she said quietly. 

“T would not wrong myself,” he went on, with eagerness, “ by 
attempting to paint the advantages that my offer carries with it. 
But I have heard you say you longed for riches, and envied 


them. Would it be nothing to feel you were placed for ever 
beyond the sordid troubles of a limited income ?” 
Nothing. My God! it would be everything, she thought in 


dD) 
her heart. 


She, to whom wealth had seemed the one supreme object of 
desire, to be offered it in vain! She, in the autumn of her 
years, storm-battered, tempest-tossed, to be gazing on this mirage 
of delight, and to know it was for ever henceforth unattainable. 

Did that old promise bind her? Was that old allegiance the 
only one that had any real claim upon her reckless heart ? 

Was the love that had been her ruin to be now its own 
avenger? she thought, with a passion of momentary regret. 

Then the memory of that scene on the yacht recurred to her 
—that letter with its imploring prayer. It had never been 
answered—yet ; suddenly, it seemed to claim its answer now. 

“You do not speak,” said Sir Anthony, watching her changing 
expressions. “May I hope that you are considering—that I have 
found favour in your sight again? I will give you time. A 
decision so momentous should not be too hastily made. Shall I 
say a day—a week ?” 
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“No,” she cried impulsively. “Not a moment. Who hesitates 
is lost. Sir Anthony, you will never know what a temptation 
your generous offer has been. But I refuse it, once and for ever. 
I will not even say, ‘Let us be friends, for I am leaving this 
place almost immediately. I am going back to Ireland. I do 
not think we shall ever meet again.” 

“To Ireland !” 

It was as if she had said to the North Pole, or Van Dieman’s 
Land—to any place remote and barbarous and uncivilised. 

He looked at her, incredulous and amazed. To bury such 
beauty, such charm, such attractions in a place where people 
spoke with a brogue, and broke heads with blackthorns, and 
whose staple food was potatoes. He forgot she herself, with all 
her charm and beauty, was a daughter of that very land; but 
then Sir Anthony’s mind was incapable of taking in a large per- 
spective. 

“Ts this true,” he said, “or are you jesting with me?” 

“It is quite true,” she said. “This will be my last appearance 
at Coombe Ditton. I am but an ordinary person, you see, and 
am going to make a very ordinary exit from the stage of your 
experience. That you wish to retain me permanently is a great 
compliment, but I cannot accept it, Sir Anthony. All the same, 
let us part friends.” 

She held out her hand, but he made no effort to take it. He 
looked at her strangely and angrily. Then the eyes turned to 
the deepening rose-tints of the sky. 

“That I should be refused,” he said—* I!” 

“You like wonderful effects,” she answered. “ Put that fact 
down amongst them, Sir Anthony. It is hardly likely to occur 
twice—to you.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
IN SIGHT OF HAVEN AND HARBOUR. 


WHO shall understand the mind of woman, or say how she will 
act on any given occasion ? 

Mrs. Carr’s reflections ran in this wise as the carriage took 
them home in the chilly dawn ; as tired, and heart-sick and half- 
regretful, she leant back on the cushions and reflected on what it 
cost one to do right. 
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“ Right ! That word of many meanings, translated respec- 
tively by creeds, and sects, and nations, and rulers ; that upholds 
the honour of the peace-loving politician ; that weaves the astute 
lie of the diplomatist; that is the war-cry of hosts, whose 
blood is shed for policy or aggrandizement ; that alike from the 
throne, the rostrum, and the pulpit, asserts itself as the main- 
spring of virtue and the watchword of truth. Right! that con- 
viction so self-satisfying—that belief so reassuring ; the crown of 
honour, and the sword of judgment, the courage of the martyr, 
and the halo of the saint. 

Mrs. Carr did not find it at all self-satisfying or comforting 
as she reflected on all she had given up. No one would believe 
it of her, except perhaps Joan. Joan, whose words had first 
lashed her sleeping conscience into painful life. Joan, who had 
made her feel at once shamed and soul stricken for her long 
selfishness. . 

The conviction of having performed one’s duty is more often 
than not a pain, instead of a pleasure. Truc the pain may some- 
times lift us to an altitude of self-renunciation from which all 
previous sins and shortcomings look mean and contemptible, but 
also the leverage that so raises us may be of a nature that is only 
comparable to rack and thumb-screw, and from which mere 
common-place mortals shrink in terror. 

Fortunately the physical capacity for suffering is less than our 
enemies’, or even our friends’ capacity for inflicting it; and Mrs. 
Carr, feeling that she had really done the very worst for herself 
and the very best for her conscience, grew gradually accustomed 
to the thought of what Lady Kate, and indeed most women 
virtuous or the reverse, would have called crass idiocy. 

It is always idiotic to sacrifice reality for an ideal—to forfeit 
willingly the good things of this life for some doubtful, white- 
robed fetish that is called virtue, and sits enthroned in a marble 
temple, and is worshipped outwardly by all—really by few. 

But this was exactly what she had done; and she felt half- 
contemptuous and half-pitiful of herself as she thought of it. 

Yesterday her plans seemed so feasible and so easy ; yesterday, 
she had only had to count the cost of what she vew. To-day, 
she only knew she had flung aside the very best chance she had 
ever had. 


** The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds ” 
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seemed all about her, as she sat there in her gorgeous robes, and 
knew in very truth she was but a discrowned and overwhelming 
sham ! 

She felt no profound emotion as yet—no very poignant disap- 
pointment even; but doubtless, they would come. There was 
little hope she would escape. However, for to-night, or rather 
to-day, she felt too worn out to trouble herself about such possi- 
bilities. 

Oh, the relief of solitude—the delight of casting aside her 
gorgeous finery; of standing alone, her own self. Tired, 
desperate, but yet with a certain wild gladness in her veins, as of 
hard-won freedom that was at last her portion, as of release from 
shackle that had been abcut her limbs and fettered her actions 
for long and painful years. 

In the clear, rosy warmth of the risen day, she stood and 
looked at herself. There was a tragic sense of future suffering 
underlying her glance—a “something” that laid claim to self- 
pity as she voluntarily laid down sceptre and crown, and told her- 
self her day was over. 

It might have ended in a lurid blaze—it might have sunned 
itself in pageantry and splendour, and, instead, it was to sink 
into self-chosen insignificance, to be seen and heard no more 
in that little world that was yet so great a world to her. She 
gave one deep sigh and drew the curtains across the window, and 
threw herself down upon her bed. As she did so, her eyes 
caught sight of something lying on the table beside the candle 
and matches she had not required. 

It was a letter re-directed to her from her old address in 
Ireland to her old address in town, and now forwarded here. 
She rose and took it up. The light was dim, but clear enough 
to decipher the few brief lines the stiff sheet of paper con- 
tained. She read it; then gave a little gasp, and sank against 
the bed, trembling like a leaf. Her presentiment Aad come true! 

Let books of Fate be for ever lauded and believed! Here in 
black and white, in the curt, brief form of legal information— 
here was the “something” that she had felt would happen. 
Here was another turn of Fortune’s wheel! 

For once virtue was rewarded—for once right had not been 
punished, and wrong lifted up on high. She sank on her knees 
with a cry of thankfulness and wonder. 
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The letter informed her that her Uncle Devenish O’Rourke, 
the old miser, about whom she and Lucius had so often specu- 
lated—the misanthrope dreaded and hated by all his relatives, 
and to whom she had scarcely ever spoken a civil word, had 
died suddenly a week ago, and left her sole heiress to his tumble- 
down mansion in County Meath, and a fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds ! 

Sixty thousand pounds! Yes! there it was staring her in the 
face—the announcement and the figures. 

No wonder her brain reeled. No wonder she asked herselt 
could she be dreaming ? What had she done to deserve such luck ? 

Perhaps that was the reason it had befallen her, seeing that in 
this world of cross purposes the good and the virtuous are for 
ever condemned to suffer, and the wicked and the selfish flourish 
like the green bay tree! 

There was no sleep possible now. 

Her heart sang with the waking birds, her brain leapt into 
warm, strong life once more. Sorrow and shame and fore- 
boding fell off her like a mantle that she needed no more, Grief 
had endured for a night—for many nights in her chequered life 
—but joy had indeed come in the morning. Joy freely given 
and that she might freely take ; joy that had lifted the burden 
of years from off her life, and set her feet at last in the paths of 
peace and prosperity. She made no attempt to go to bed. 
Sleep was not needed. She bathed and dressed and went out, 
and walked tirelessly, purposelessly, for miles, while the sky 
above grew brighter, and the cool autumn air braced her nerves, 
and earth and heaven alike seemed rejoicing over her escape and 
her good fortune. 

“ And the best of it all is,” she thought, “ that I am still free. 
I may wait for Terence now as long as my life endures. I may 
answer that letter at last, and I w//, Ill tell him the whole 
truth. He shall not think me better than Iam. I have done 
with shams, I have done with pretences; perhaps even I have 
done with—love; but I have not done with memory. I shall 
go back to the old place, and to the old scenes, and, if God wills, 
he will come to me there—some day.” 

She stood on the edge of the cliffs and looked out to the wide, 
blue sea ; ihe sea that had divided them twenty years ago—the 
sea that divided them still. 
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“Love can bridge Time,” she said, and the warm tears filled 
her eyes as she watched the wheeling gulls and the passing sails. 
“It can bridge Time; it may even bridge you!” 

Her knees trembled ; she sank slowly down on the green turf. 

“JT have sinned greatly,” she cried in her heart. “I have not 
deserved to escape condemnation. In my deep thankfulness I 
ask nothing, save only God’s pardon and—his,” 


THE END. 
CoOL @PHASS 


Slatin Pasha. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


“KHARTOUM must be restored to civilisation”—the word has 
been spoken by a Minister of State, as a promise and a prophecy. 
Do we realize what it means? We have watched the forces of 
Egypt developing themselves, surging and spreading southwards, 
resistless as time and tide. Thrust back, but returning as the 
flowing wave under the laws of sun and moon that lend life to 
the inert waters. If not the hand of England, her spirit moves 
the dusky armies of the Khedive with the dogged purpose that 
ignores defeat, and takes no denial from reluctant fortune. 

Khartoum, once prosperous and happy, lives in recent history 
as the seat of Gordon’s Vice-royalty, the centre of his marvellous 
personal sway, which could regenerate a vast, wild region by the 
power and will of the man aione. Fairy tales were wafted over 
to us during those hopeful years, of a new empire of peace and 
light in the “dark Soudan,” of the merchants and wanderers 
from many nations, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, settling in 
security under Gordon Pasha’s laws, enriching and enriched in 
their remote, adopted home; of the good days of profitable 
business, crowned by enchanted nights, when the whole family, 
and maybe a friend or two, would gather into the walled garden, 
embowered in lofty palms, in the sweet-scented shadow of the 
roses, to enjoy the luxury of living, in the illuminated tropical 
darkness that seemed closer to heaven than our brightest day. 
Was it not as if they had reached, after many wanderings, some 
fairer planet than our earth, where they had been lifted out of 
life’s troubles into the inheritance of the blest ? 
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And now, what is Khartoum? The head-quarters of the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, the later Mahdi, the infamous successor to a 
throne based on slaughter and every nameless form of crime. 
Where Gordon put by many of his best years, and finally cast 
away his life, Khartoum reeks and festers, linked to its suburb, 
Omdurman, as a living victim to a pestilential corpse. There, to 
draw breath is to be a slave, a human chattel shut out from every 
right of man or woman; there the rash lips that presume to 
whisper in the master-tyrant’s presence of failure or check, are 
quickly silenced under the scourging rods, or by some slow, tor- 
turing, horrible form of death. There the messenger who 
brought the evil news of defeat at Firket was punished by cruci- 
fixion, and the same doom threatened against any other offender 
who should dare even to repeat the name of the lost battle. 
There women, young and fair, are sold as a merchandise to 
shame, or, if old and valueless, are put to the vilest torments to 
extract money—whether they possess, or not, the means of ran- 
soming their wretched flesh from the executioner’s hands. 

This grand region, enriched by the upper Nile and its tribu- 
taries, is now shut out from every market of the world as a 
fortress of savagedom, a menace to Egypt, a defiance to Eng- 
land’s power! It has no place for the soldier of fortune, the 
“gentleman adventurer” of Britain, Germany or America. In 
vain do we recall the names of renowned explorers whose hunt- 
ing grounds lay among these latitudes. Burton, Speke, Baker 
and Stanley, or the far-away succession of ancient kings, mostly 
of Arab descent, strayed down from the distant Mediterranean 
coast, to carve for themselves each Prince his own sultanry out 
of the broad central lands of unexplored Africa. Shall this be 
the end of it all? A slave-empire gathering up the harvests ot 
the soil in gold and riches and the bodies and souls of men, to 
its garners in Khartoum and Omdurman; sitting upon the waters 
of the captive river with power to inflict famine and ruin upon 
Egypt by the choking and diverting the life-giving stream into 
the sand-heaps of a barbarian desert-realm. 

A prediction was hazarded many years ago by Lamartine, that 
on the ultimate breaking up and partition of Turkey, Egypt 
must fall to England’s share. The catastrophe of Islam has been 
stayed so far, but the trend of circumstances is towards a partial 
fulfilment of the prophecy in a sort of enfeoffment of the river- 
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kingdom to the natural influence cf our Island-empire. If the 
state of Egypt is to be protected, sustained, developed as our 
new creation, the deliverance must be worked out by Egyptian 
hands, inspired and guided by the brains and military skill of 
European officers. 

Of such, the Khedive counts many of note and name in his 
service, and on the death-roll of this year’s costly advance on 
Dongola and the South, Major “ Roddy” Owen and other gallant 
Englishmen have fallen by the way, and paid their lives as tribute 
to the grim idol, War. Need it be said, the British are the 
majority and the back-bone of the Egyptian command? Yet 
among the band of brothers there are those to be counted, drawn 
together from other nations by one common interest, hope or 
hate, not unworthy to stand shoulder to shoulder with our own 
country’s noblest sons. One name occurs to us all, at once, at 
the mention of Egypt and the Soudan; that of Rudolf Slatin 
Pasha, in his youth a lieutenant in the regiment of Prince Rudolf, 
Crown Prince of Austria ; sometime Governor and Commandant 
of the Khedive’s troops in Darfur ; afterwards, for twelve years 
the captive of the Mahdi; at this present time Colonel in the 
Egyptian army, serving the Khedive’s interests in the Intelligence 
Department, and, in the general mind and public opinion of 
Europe, with a soldier’s rough and ready pen—perhaps the most 
potent factor of all. 

As a mere lad, young Rudolf Slatin had been attracted by 
some wild, wandering witchery to the far-away provinces of the 
shadowy Soudan. In his eighteenth year, he seems to have 
broken loose from strong family ties, and stronger obligations of 
uncompleted military service, to enjoy a year or two of travel 
and adventure. In October, 1874, he reached Khartoum, the 
base of various excursions through desert and mountain ways, to 
Kordofan, Darfur, and the Austrian Roman Catholic Mission, 
recently planted at Delen, under the leadership of Father 
Ohrwalder. At Khartoum, the young traveller made acquaint- 
ance with Emin Pasha, and shared in the honour of an invitation 
from General Gordon to visit him at Lado, his headquarters in 
the Equatorial Provinces, at that time under his rule, as Governor. 
General for the Khedive. Painful results of ‘fever, the call of 
military duty, and the urgent entreaties of his family, combined 
to recall the wandering Austrian subaltern to the old home 
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before the close of a second year. In the midst of a campaign 
with his regiment on the Bosnian frontier, a letter reached him 
from General Gordon, as the message of his fate. He was bid- 
den to the Soudan, to take service with the Khedive’s army, 
under Gordon’s own command. 

Flattered, delighted with such remembrance, he longed to 
seize the offered chance, but had to take patience till the close of 
the campaign at the end of the year, and the return of his battalion 
into quarters at Presbourg. Then, at last, he obtained leave, as 
an Officer of the Reserve, to follow his opportunity in remote 
Africa. After eight days spent at Vienna, in family farewells, 
Rudolf Slatin started on the 21st December, 1878, by way of 
Trieste, Caiio and Suakin; thence he crossed the desert to 
Berber on camels, under the protection of the local governor, Ala 
ed Din Pasha, and arriving there, found a dahabia waiting for 
him on the Nile, from General Gordon. Ile embarked without 
delay, and was landed at Khartoum on the 15th January, 1879. 

He was welcomed as a friend, lodged in a house near the 
palace where Gordon was installed, and appointed, early in 
February, to the confidential post of Finance Inspector, with the 
congenial duty of travelling up and down the country in every 
direction, as a redressor of grievances on the head of tax coilection. 
The result was a report submitted to General Gordon, treating of 
the unjust incidence of the fiscal burdens, by which the bulk of 
the imposts fell upon the poorer landed proprietors, who were 
crushed without mercy, while the richer sort were able, by means 
of very reasonable bribes to the tax collectors, to hold enormous 
quantities of land and property, and escape scot free. At one 
large trade centre, Mesallamia, placed between the Blue and 
White Niles, the young official discovered a vast gathering of 
young women, held as property by merchants of great wealth and 
high repute, who publicly bought and sold these attractive human 
wares for the basest purposes. How to tax them, or in what way 
to deal with them, was a problem quite beyond the Government 
Inspector's experience and capacity to resolve; so, with a 
wounded conscience, he sent in by the same post his report, and 
resignation of his post, a course which won him ‘the entire ap- 
proval of General Gordon. 

Promotion followed in a few days. Gordon’s telegram was 
received, appointing him Mudir of Dara, the capital of South 
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Darfur, including the south-west districts comprised in that 
Government. The orders were, to start at once, and conduct 
the military defence of that country against one Sultan Harun, 
who set up as heir to the place, bent on a fight for possession 
with its recent Egyptian conquerors. A memorable meeting 
with Gordon on the way, was the first and last interview between 
these two men, so strangely bound together by mysterious cords 
of fate. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-three, the Austrian lieutenant found 
himself in the position of a semi-independent Prince, holding the 
threads of diplomatic intrigue and the leash of Arab war-dogs 
between his unpractised fingers. Boyish in appearance, blond, 
with blue eyes, the hair just sprouting on his upper lip, he turned 
with longing and delight towards every chance that offered of a 
brush with the native Pretender, Sultan Harun, and his adhe- 
rents. These furnished him with plenty of martial occupation 
till March, 1880, when Harun, just as he put his foot in the 
stirrup to mount his horse, was shot by a bullet full in the 
chest, and fell dead. 

For the next few years Slatin was fully engrossed with the 
fiscal and administrative affairs of the provinces of Dara. Dis- 
content burned in every corner of the land, and an uprising was 
possible at any moment, so that frequent semi-military journeys 
of inspection, intimidation, or by way of precaution, came within 
the round of Slatin’s duties. One of these occasions brought 
him to Khartoum, where a short space was happily whiled away 
in company with many friends, old and new. Among these he 
missed Gcrdon, resigned some time before, and found Father 
Ohrwalder arrived from Cairo under the like doom of a terrible 
future, to be shared with his young countryman—little foreseen, 
as they put up in the same quarters, and spent bright hours in 
pleasant talk over the dear old land at home. While here, 
Slatin’s merit was recognised by Rauf Pasha, Gordon’s successor, 
as, “a stubborn but capable official.” The Pasha obtained for 
him from the Khedive the appointment of Governor-General of 
Darfur, with the title of Bey. 

Thus he proceeded at once to the capital, El] Fasher, and took 
over the duties of his high office from the retiring Mudir Ali 
Bey Sherif. Here, a vast agglomeration of petitions, charges, 
law cases, and intricate taxation questions, filled his hands for a 
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considerable time, until a pleasant change of work was provided 
for him in the shape of certain tribal quarrels, which it was his 
province to hold in check by superior authority, or compose by 
the argument of the sword. 

Towards the close of 1881 came the first low murmur of 
trouble from beneath the ground, that was to shake the young 
ruler’s lofty seat down to the low places of the earth, where most 
bitter enmity against the constituted authorities seethed and 
fretted in the multitude of the oppressed poor. Taxed out of all 
proportion to their means, the very bread torn from between 
their teeth to meet the exigencies of high-placed official robbers, 
whose exactions were enforced by the lacerating scourge, till the 
flesh fell from their bodies in shreds of gore, the native masses 
needed only the leaven of a national movement to make them 
mix with dangerous unanimity against all Turks, Egyptians and 
Europeans in their midst ; while the well-to-do were not less 
perilously provoked by our well-meant, but ineffectual attempts 
to put down the traffic in human flesh. Not only had the 
export of slaves from the black countries been made all but im- 
possible, but the complaints of servants against their owners 
were entertained, listened to, and the malcontents invariably re- 
warded with their freedom. 

It was the ripe occasion for a leader of revolt, and with the 
hour came the man, Mohammed Ahmed the “ Mahdi el 
Muntazer,” or expected guide. This master-cheat, the life of the 
so-called Dervish movement, was a fanatic parody of the original 
Prophet of Islam. At once a reformer and a tyrant, he bade his 
followers put away all the good things and pleasures of this 
world, living only for that which is to come. Thus he preached, 
while exacting by force of murderous rod and mutilating knife 
the last farthing from his conquered enemies. Praising poverty, 
he would go about in the plain jibba, the patched shirt imposed 
on all as the badge of his following ; but within the closed doors 
of his harem he would riot and wanton in silken robes and per- 
fumed cushions, on the soft couches of luxury. An ascetic with- 
out, a voluptuary within his palace courts, shut in by lofty window- 
less walls in Khartoum and Omdurman, he would summon to 
the call of his pleasures the hapless youth and beauty of each 
town he captured and burnt. The fatherless girl, with the 
wretched widow and mother, were brought, in the bitterest 
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moments of recent bereavement, to writhe under the loathed lips 
that had pronounced the death doom of their natural protectors. 
Their vain cries or mute despair were the pleasant excitemen* 
of his lighter hours, varying the scene of festivities, too often 
found tame and tasteless when furnished only by the submissive, 
purchased slaves, gathered from every province as a love-tribute 
to the insatiable passions of the impostor they had learned to 
worship as a mortal god, with human sacrifice. Suddenly, as a 
malignant growth of the night, his person and power rose, were 
magnified by report, and met with general submission through 
the Soudan and its bordering lands. Second to him in authority, 
although far beneath, as the moon to the sun, stood out his 
favourite, Khalifa Abdullahi, ultimately his successor as leader 
of Mahdism. With these two, Rudolf Slatin was destined to 
come into relationship closer than he desired, longer almost than 
life and patience could endure, and conquer in the end. 

Gradually the new movement spread, during the first months 
of 1882. The Mahdi took courage to proclaim his divine mission, 
and declared himself master of the land in open defiance of 
Rauf Pasha, Gordon’s successor as Governor-General at 
Khartoum. Expeditions to crush and capture the upstart went 
out from that fated city, only to suffer annihilation at the hands 
of a mob of ignorant wretches, driven by the wild enthusiasm of 
mistaken faith like fire of lightning along the ground, resistless, 
inevitable ministers of death. Two chiefs of renown, Yusef 
Pasha and Abu Sidr, met their doom through the fatal fault of 
despising their foe. Encamped within a rough enclosure of 
scrub, they were surprised at break of day by the Mahdi’s 
hungry, half-naked Arabs, the very scum of the earth, risen to 
possess it. Arms they had none to speak of, only the chance 
weapons of-nature and savage fury. In one fierce moment they 
had thrust through the useless barrier opposed to their onslaught, 
and were upon the sleeping men and officers. These last were 
killed in their nightshirts, as they rushed tothe tent doors. Abu 
Sidr was avenged by a woman slave who loved him; seizing a 
revolver, she shot two of his murderers dead, then fell upon his 
body, stabbed to the heart—happy in her death. A few minutes 
of slaughter, and scarce a man was left alive. 

This was but the prelude to the awful music of war. The 
Mahdi, enriched by spoil, was now able to tempt the rude hordes 
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to his standard with present gain, as well as shadowy promises 
of a sensual Paradise after death. The wandering Arabs swelled 
the rabble rout of his adherents toa vast army ; all the Southern 
provinces bordering on Darfur received him as their lord and 
visible God. Down to Dara, Slatin Pasha boldly rushed to meet 
and stem the flowing tide. Here his friend and deputy was 
dead ; the Mudir of Gordon’s appointment, and a countryman 
of his own, one Emiliani, a Venetian of Austrian origin. Setting 
a stone over the recent grave, Slatin filled the vacant post with 
Zogal Bey, a cousin of the Mahdi, and a doubtful servant at best 
—like a flawed sword apt at the first pinch to break off and 
wound its master. The very heavens seemed in league with 
the tremendous, immeasurable powers that threatened the 
handful of brave men standing out for order and light against 
the hosts of barbarism. The great comet of 1882 shone night 
by night, as a portent to the superstitious herd of the destruction 
of European Government under the new Prophet, foreknown to 
victory by his triumphant star. 

Then the siege was laid to El Obeid, capital of the next 
province on the Eastern side, Kordofan. The Mahdi himself 
directed the leaguer ; the Arabs and slave-hunters of the desert 
assembled round at the call of his horsemen, sent out on every 
side to bring in the willing assailants to his banners. Twice, the 
dense swarm of human beings, ignorant of bullet or cannon shot, 
surged up to overwhelm the town—an angry sea of swords and 
spears ; twice, they were driven back by a deadly hail of lead. 
But this was only for a short time. Famine worked for the 
besiegers, through five miserable months; then, after suffering 
untold, unnameable horrors, the Governor, Mohammed Said, was 
compelled at last to surrender the place, when every outrage 
that greed and cruelty could devise was put in force to extract 
the utmost farthing from the wretched inhabitants—in the name 
of religion. 

Stirred to desperation by the report of it, Slatin called on 
Zogal Bey, and every chief who still wore any semblance of 
loyalty, to join him with their “ Bazingers” and “Gellibas,” and 
other troops of desert warriors. On his own hand, he gathered 
a number of blacks, hired for pay and freedom to fight for a 
European master, so that all the tribesmen he had summoned 
to the defence of the existing Government brought up his forces 
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to something over 2,000 riflemen, with the support of one old- 
fashioned mountain gun and thirteen artillerymen. With these 
he marched out to fight the battle for existence, leaving behind 
him at Dara some 700 horse and foot, gunners with seven guns, 
regulars and wild Bazingers, all under the command of Zogal 
Bey. One Gottfried Rott, a Swiss, formerly school-master at 
Assieut, later an Inspector for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, commended by Mr. Gladstone and the Anti-Slavery 
Society, was engaged by Slatin to put aside for the time being 
that special mission, and turn his shrewd observations upon 
Zogal, the mistrusted guardian of the base of operations at 
Dara. 

Under such gloomy auspices, Slatin went south in October, 
1882, to fight no less than twenty-seven pitched battles, before 
the loss of everything constrained him to surrender his body to 
slavery. He advanced in search of a foe through the Rizighat 
country, dense with bush and forest, always in military order, 
in expectation of attack. Spearmen, regulars, and wild 
Bazingers formed his strong rear-guard, to meet the Arab 
fashion cf attack from behind. On each flank were 2,000 spear- 
men in solid square, fenced with a double crescent composed of 200 
Bazingers and 150 horsemen, all well served with buglers, ready to 
sound timely warning at need. Within a large central square 
were disposed the reserve, in readiness to meet every event, 
along with the gun, ammunition, and train of camels. Slatin 
Bey, asa provident captain, rode with his own company of fifty 
horsemen, in the vanguard of the march. 

In vain fever knocked him down; with the first note of alarm 
he was at the post of danger in the rear. Most vivid are the 
word-pictures retraced from the ineffaceable impressions left on 
his memory by many a desperate encounter. A skirmish of 
horsemen amongst the trees gave him the advantage, one day; 
the next, still suffering from fever, he ordered his deputy Sharaf 
ed Din, to repeat the same military dispositions, but was im- 
perfectly obeyed. The result was disastrous. Suddenly, from 
the rear-guard, the alarm was sounded, twice followed by riflz 
shots. On the instant, Slatin summoned his reserve, and 
galloped to the point of attack. Too late, the wild Arabs in 
their thousands had overpowered the rear, and penetrated into 
the broken square. At once, with no uncertain sound, the 
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leader’s bugler gave out the command, “lie down,” to the disci- 
plined soldiers who formed the central square; then their fire 
raked the Arabs who had broken in, as well as the masses push- 
ing from behind ; the rush was checked, and the enemy were 
driven from the square after an action of twenty minutes, brief 
but murderous. 

The last horseman had vanished in the distance, and the field 
was left to Slatin and his men, strewn with the dead and 
wounded, as far as the eye could search, and far away, out into 
the forest, where they lay unseen, in countless heaps. Any 
moment, the enemy might return, therefore a zariba was hastily 
thrown up, fortified later in the night by a deep trench dug 
inside to give shelter from bullets. The wounded were 
brought in—as many as could be, to die in peace, witha few 
words of comfort from their comrades who had no better aid to 
give. Then the cruel roll was called—all that was left. Ten 
out of fourteen infantry officers were among the slain, and one 
lay alive wounded. Of thirteen artillerymen, only one remained. 
Amongst a heap of dead they found the delinquent chief, Sharaf 
ed Din, stabbed to the heart. 

Strengthening their defences as best they could, the remnant 
of an army lay there for a week’s rest, if it could be so called, 
repulsing daily or nightly attacks by the wary foe. Then, the 
last morsel being eaten, water run low, and want pressing them, 
they marched forward, some 900 men out of as many thousands, 
hampered by numbers of wounded, and having to cut their 
retreat through fire and sword towards Dara. 

Here Slatin met his staff of hostile officers, who received his 
orders with excuses rather than obedience. Then came the 
tale of the fall of El Obeid. Posts were stopped, wires were 
cut, but nothing could hold back the tidings. It was brought 
by a Dara merchant, returned from Khartoum, who imparted it 
faithfully to Slatin for friendship’s sake. The terrible secret 
could not be kept, so the Commandant told it to his chief 
officers, and within the next few days, it had spread through 
all the Arab tribes, and the whole country was stirred to rise in 
revolt. Slatin set his teeth to the danger, and made ready tosell 
life and liberty at the heaviest price. 

His resolution was met by plans of wholesale desertion 
amongst his soldiers. Spies'served him well. Six of the ring- 
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leaders were caught, and tried by martial law ; the sentence was 
death, with recommendation to mercy ; but, although with grief 
and pain, the Commandant confirmed the decree. Then Slatin 
turned his mind towards another sacrifice, to be flung as a living 
prey is thrown to check the onset of a pack of wolves in chase. 
Questioning one of his men, he elicited the fact, that he was 
mistrusted as a Christian—now that the Mahdi had proclaimed 
a “religious” war, carrying with him the irresistible force of a 
people fanaticized to the last man by their faith in a living lie. 
The ignorant soldiery were persuaded that their European chief 
would never gain a victory in that war, but would suffer great 
losses in every battle until at last he should himself be killed. 
Then he put the case to his counsellor: “Suppose I now turn 
Mohammedan, would my men believe in me, and hope for 
victory ?” 

The born “true believer” met the question with an incredu- 
lous smile, but seemed to accept the argument of expediency. 
Slatin reasoned, he had not been sent to the Soudan as a 
missionary, but as an official of the Egyptian Government. So, 
at sunrise next day, he met his troops on parade, and the chief 
magistrates and merchants of the town, with the orthodox 
Mussulman profession of faith on his lips, and the promise of 
openly attending prayers at the Muezzin call. 

The same apostasy was pressed on Father Ohrwalder, with 
his mission priests and sisters, recently fallen into the Mahdi’s 
hands. These men and women stood firm in the face of death, 
while the Austrian officer bent himself to the deception from com- 
plex motives, not all unworthy, if mistaken. But the wheels of 
fate were not to be thrust back. Neither masterly diplomacy 
nor valour in the field could serve to prolong the struggle 
beyond that disastrous year, 1883. The Khedive’s last attempt, 
an expedition sent out from Khartoum, under the English 
officer, Hicks Pasha, to retake Kordofan, ended on the fatal 4th 
November, by the onset of more than 100,000 savage fanatics, 
who sprang from ambush among the trees upon the doomed 
Egyptian square of a few thousands. In a moment they were 
broken, overwhelmed, massacred, with their leader, almost to a 
man. Except a few who cheated death by hiding themselves 
under the bodies of their slain comrades, the force was butchered 
with scant mercy. Towards the end of November the rumour 
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of this defeat reached Slatin’s ear, and, soon afterwards, the 
heart-crushing details were brought to the gate of the fort by an 
eye-witness, one Mohammed el Gretli, also the bearer of a letter 
from Zogal Bey, calling on Slatin to surrender. In confirma- 
tion of the disaster, were sent several of the slain officers’ com- 
missions, and the journals of two victims, Colonel Farquhar and 
Mr. O’Donovan. 

No secrecy could avail,so the Kadi and the leading mer- 
chants were summoned to a repetition of the tale. Then, calling 
on the few officers he trusted, the Commandant bade them 
debate among themselves without his interference on what was 
to be done. Before the day was over they brought him their 
last word—Surrender to the Mahdi. 

That night Slatin held counsel with despair through the 
sleepless hours. After four years of undaunted struggle against 
partial, but ever-upspringing revolts, and now, in face of this 
strange fanaticism that had ruined all, he could find no shred 
of doubt to cling upon. It was needs must, no choice but 
capitulation. 

A European and a Christian, alone amongst a strange and 
cruel people, he was not compelled to accept life as a slave, while 
his own hand was master of his fate. But in the flush of youth 
and strength, nature abhorred the last resource of self-slaughter. 
There was still some desire to strive towards the faint hope of a 
possible future, some innate clinging of the bruised spirit to the 
mercy of God, so often proved by almost miraculous deliver- 
ances out of the very grip of death. 

Determined and resolved, he rose from his unrest, and put on, 
that morning—the last time for many a year—the uniform of 
his Service, now to be discarded for the jibba of the Mahdi’s 
followers, the garb of a renegade and a man enslaved to the 
soul. That day he was informed of important desertions from 
the town during the night to join the enemy. This was the last 
straw. Resistance was cut off, and at midnight he rode out of 
Dara, with a few faithful officers, to meet Zogal Bey, and 
receive from him the Mahdi’s written promise of pardon. Then 
they all rode back together and encamped in the evening by 
Dara. Arms were delivered up, the fort garrisoned by Dervish 
soldiers, and the miserable business was done. 

It was Christmas time. The beaten man lay sleepless that 
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evening of the holy festival so dear to the national heart, so 
faithfully honoured and adorned in every home throughout the 
Fatherland. In those dark hours—the saddest of his life—the 
new-made prisoner went through the wretched past, slowly, with 
infinite pain, as the long minutes dragged—again and yet again 
renewing and re-enacting in thought the scene of his humiliation, 
till envy of his dead comrades rose bitter in his soul. 

But the worst was to come on the morrow, when he had to 
look on at the barbarities inflicted on the helpless townsfolk for 
whose protection he had bargained away his own liberty. All 
rights were set at naught in the rigorous personal search, after 
the Icoted houses had failed to yield either money or jewellery 
to the conquerors’ grasp. Men and women suspected of pos- 
sessing them, were subjected to the most revolting cruelties ; 
mercilessly beaten with sticks, or suspended by the feet, head 
downwards, in wells, until they lost consciousness. Remon- 
strance, appeal to pledges given, was vain. 

“Do you still think you are Governor-General of Darfur, and 
can say what you like?” was the harsh reply, while the weeping 
and wailing of the miserable people rang in his ears, day and 
night. 

A memorable meeting occurred about this time between Slatin 
and the Sheikh Madibbo, formerly his friend, more recently a 
leader on the Mahdi’s side. This man offered the prisoner 
brotherhood in his calamity, with his favourite horse, the fleetest 
and most beautiful owned by the Arab tribe that called Madibbo 
chief. 

In return Slatin offered, as a token of friendship, the precious 
war-drums of copper, lost by Madibbo, when he was beaten in a 
night attack by the man now at his mercy. Their loss implied 
a slur on the honour of an Arab warrior, and thus restored, they 
were accepted with huge delight. On the drum was laid a 
sword, taken down by Slatin from the wall; the sword he had 
received in his youth, on entering the Austrian army, and which 
in more recent years had borne his name engraved in Arabic 
characters upon the blade. Madibbo bade the forlorn captive 
hope, telling him to be “ obedient and patient ; for he who lives 
long, sees much.” 

In April, Slatin, with two friends, Said Bey Guma of El 
Fasher, and a Greek merchant, Dimitri Zigada, rode towards the 
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Mahdi’s camp. He was dressed in a jibba, hastily patched up 
by his servants, with broad black stripes that showed up on 
horseback like a lady’s fancy bathing costume. A servant was 
sent on to announce his approach to the dread lord, Khalifa 
Abdullahi, the Mahdi’s trusted agent, with authority scarce 
second to his own. No messenger returned, so the three 
companions rode on towards the market place. Their ears were 
saluted by the dismal boom of the “ombeya,” the great horn 
hollowed out of an elephant’s tusk, and sounded either for 
executions, or the Khalifa’s customary ride. Slatin enquired, 
and was answered, “ Very probably Khalifa Abdullahi is giving 
orders for some one’s head to be cut off, and this is a summons 
to the people to witness the execution.” Chilled to the heart 
by the ominous reply, the prisoner halted at the command 
brought him, to stay where he was and await the Khalifa’s 
return. Ina few minutes, hundreds of horsemen and a multi- 
tude of armed men on foot marched up to the sound of the 
ombeya, ushering in the Khalifa. By him the visitors were 
entertained with a show of friendship, and in the afternoon, 
having performed their ablutions, they were led to worship at 
the mosque, where the Mahdi officiated as Imam, or leader of 
prayers. Ministers and visitors squatted upon sheepskins, duly 
provided and spread for them, in front of a crowd of devotees 
in close-packed lines, only partially sheltered from the sun’s heat 
by the shade of a giant tree. The Mahdi stepped forward 
towards the new-comers, and saluted them. Slatin took sharp 
note in a few minutes of the arbiter of his fate. A tall and 
stalwart form with light-brown skin, keen black eyes, black 
beard, and three slits in either cheek. Regular features, and a 
perpetual smile—with good cause. White teeth, with the 
V-shaped division known as “ falja,” a token of his marvellous 
luck. His jibba was short, quilted, daintily washed, and per- 
fumed with sandal-wood, musk, and attar of roses—an attraction 
to women. This perfume was renowned as the “ odour of the’ 
Mahdi,” and was thought to equal, if not surpass, the scents of 
Paradise. 

Already the Austrian captive had been taught the language 
of a flattering tongue; he besought his master to give him the 
“beia,” or oath of allegiance, and having attained this honour, 
covered the tyrant’s hateful hand with deceitful kisses. The 
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Muezzin gave the sign for prayer, and God was mocked with 
supplications to grant victory to the Mahdi. Then the prophet 
preached renunciation of the pleasures of this world for the 
joys of Paradise, to the fanatic assembly that swallowed his 
doctrine with ecstatic faith—save the three guests. These were 
bidden to stay with the Mahdi till sunset, and they had to 
remain squatted down on the same spot, their legs painfully 
doubled under them, till, released after evening prayers, they 
departed with many kisses lavished upon the hand of their lord, 
and deep curses muttered as they turned away, hobbling off on 
their cramped legs with as cheerful a countenance as they could 
put on. 

Abdel Kader Saladin, as Slatin was now called, was attached 
by the Mahdi’s orders, to the Khalifa Abdullahi as a mulazem, 
or servant and body-guard, thus enrolled amongst his devoted 
adherents, but subject to their punishments. Every morning, he 
waited at the Khalifa’s gate, stood behind him, and accompanied 
him, barefoot and bleeding, upon his rides, until allowed the 
privilege of a horse. Thus, he had to stand and listen to the 
news brought by Hussein Khalifa, the conquered Governor of 
Berber, who came to make submission with ashes on his head, 


and seeking favour with his tale of Gordon’s deadly peril at 
Khartoum. 


In Slatin’s military judgment, Gordon’s mission, undertaken 
alone, without one British officer or man to support him, was a 
mistake, followed up by a succession of disastrous afterthoughts. 
When Gordon read to the people of Metemmeh the pro- 
clamation of abandoning the Soudan, the fall of Berber was 
hastened, and the besieged inhabitants of Khartoum understood 
that Gordon had no power beyond the glamour of his 
personality, and the hope that is not of this world. They had 
yet to learn that he had come to rescue them, or to die with 
them. 

One evening Slatin, at supper with the Khalifa Abdullahi, 
was told by his host of a victory won by Gordon: how he had 
made a sudden attack on the besiegers from the river and the 
land at once, when the Blue Nile was in flood; how he had 
built structures on the steamers to stop the bullets of “ Ansar” 
—the prophet’s following. At length, on the 22nd August, the 
Mahdi, weary of reviews and military shows, broke up his camp 
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at Rahad, and marching his forces in three divisions, by separate 
roads, went down to the river to play the game of war. They 
moved on leisurely, for the Mahdi felt secure of his masterdom, 
“creeping forward like a great tortoise, so swelled were we by 
the thousands upon thousands who were now joining daily from 
every part of the Soudan.” 

They halted in view of the Nile, with Gordon’s steamers in 
the distance; these came out to observe the enemy, but 
returned without firing a shot. In the evening, when camp was 
pitched, Slatin was called before the Mahdi, and received the 
strange command to write to Gordon, summoning him to 
surrender with his garrison, and thus save himself and his 
soul, 

Slatin accepted the commission, wrote a few lines in French, 
and a long letter in German, both languages supposed to be 
unknown to his Arab masters. No summons to surrender, but 
a justification of his own acts, and a passionate appeal to be 
received within the leaguer of Khartoum, as Gordon’s comrade, 
ready to die with him if God willed, an honourable death. He 
also wrote, in German, some farther explanations to the Austrian 
Consul Hansal, through whom, after some days’ delay, a cautious 
answer came, to appoint a meeting between them at Omdurman 
fort. The question now was, would the Mahdi let the prisoner 
go? 

In the night, as Slatin lay on his angareb, eagerly awaiting 
his orders, a call came to attend the Khalifa at once. He rose, 
and was led on through the dark from camp to zariba, and 
guided within a vast enclosure, into one of a crowd of little 
shelters made of strips of cotton fixed on poles, and separated 
from each other by small dhurra-stalk fences. There, by the 
dim light of a lantern, he discerned five men seated in a circle 
in earnest debate: behind them a number of armed men stood, 
but no Khalifa appeared. By unerring instinct, the entrapped 
man boded foul play. They questioned him with vague accusa- 
tion ; one snatched away his sword, and seized his right arm 
with both hands. They sent him to another tent, with a gaoler 
and eight men. He was made tosit on the ground, to be loaded 
with chains. Two large iron rings, united by a thick iron bar, 
were slipped over his feet, and hammered close to the ankles. 
An iron ring enclosed his neck, with a long, heavy chain so 
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linked about him that he could scarcely move his head. 
Silently he bore it all, and, at the word of his guards, lay down, 
helpless, on a palm-mat at their feet. 

Presently, the Khalifa appeared with a troup of his mulazemin, 
bearing lanterns. With effort and pain, the chained captive 
dragged himself to his feet. Then he was told of the Mahdi’s 
suspicions concerning Gordon, as the reason why he was 
“forcibly directed in the right way.” 

At sunrise, he refused the choice fare they brought him—this 
once only. All that day, he made a semblance of prayers by 
count of his Mohammedan rosary, but in his heart repeating 
“Our Father” over and over again. Truly, the iron had entered 
into his soul. 

On the morrow, the great war-drum sounded the advance. 
The whole camp was in movement. The weights on Slatin’s 
feet made walking impossible. He was lifted on to a donkey 
and held up by a man on each side; otherwise the great links 
wound round and round his body would have made him over- 
balance and fall. Old friends passed him on the march, but 
only dared to pity him in silence. From a halt upon some 
rising ground he discerned the palm-trees of Khartoum, where 
he longed to be, as the guest of death. 

Neglected, starved, bruised, and in misery, they tempted him 
with the offer of release, provided he would take charge of a 
gun and “work it faithfully” upon Gordon, his friend. Such a 
price could not be paid for liberty. He had to parley with ex- 
cuses, which only drew upon him the grave charge that he was 
Gordon’s nephew. This conclusion was drawn by the Arabs 
from the fair complexions, light eyes and comparative ages of 
the two men. So they forged on Slatin’s galled ankles another © 
set of iron rings and bar. He could not stand upright, day or 
night ; he had to lie like a log upon the ground. 

Meanwhile General Wolseley was coming with the English 
army ; all eyes were turned to the north in hope or fear, as the 
slow progress up the Nile dragged on against obstacles of nature, 
ill to meet by man with unconsidered, inadequate means. Of 
competent military witness from the other side of the war, we 
have only this Austrian officer’s word. 

Sunday, 25th January, 1885, came and wore towards evening. 
No sight or sound of the English coming. At dark, the Mahdi with 
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his Khalifas crossed over by boat from Omdurman and preached 
to his gathered host of the glories of Paradise, prefigured by the 
hideous rapture of assault, sack and riot of human demons in 
the doomed town. All that long day had Slatin been aware of 
the attack to be made at dawn; hour by hour had he been 
praying that Gordon might hear in time. 

It was not to be. In secrecy and silence the assailants crept 
up at one weak spot in the defences, left open by the ebb of the 
river—forgotten, it would seem, by the one man on whose 
shoulders every burden was laid—even as he forgot his own life 
in divine care for the weak and helpless, and so all was lost. 

At break of day the prisoner was dropping off to sleep in his 
heavy chains; he was called up by a tremendous discharge of 
firearms and cannon, hushed after a few minutes to dropping 
shots—then absolute silence. Was this the fall of Khartoum ? 

The sun rose red. Shouts of triumph rang in from the dis- 
tance. The chained captive crawled out of his tent, as his guards 
rushed off for news. Very soon they were back, brimful of it. 
There was a large crowd collected, a movement towards Slatin’s 
tent, and they came nearer, three black soldiers marching in 
front, one of them bearing in his hands a blood-stained cloth, 
with Something wrapped up in it. Behind him followed a 
number of people weeping, while the three slaves approached 
the prisoner with threats and insults, stood before him and undid 
the cloth, uncovering Gordon’s head. 

Slatin looked upon it,and spoke no word. The rush of blood 
dazed his eyes, while his heart stood still. The mouth was 
peaceful, the blanched hair told a tale of sorrows overcome, the 
blue eyes were half open, as if roused from sleep. One slave held 
up the head before the prisoner, saying : 

“Ts this not the head of your uncle, the unbeliever ? ” 

“What of that?” The words came quietly. “A _ brave 
soldier who fell at his post; happy is he to have fallen; his 
sufferings are over.” 

Slatin’s torments endured for ten miserable years. It was his 
fate to witness scenes of horror seldom to be paralleled, never 
surpassed, in the annals of a barbarous and corrupt race. Patient 
submission brought him occasional glimpses of favour from the 
Khalifa Abdullahi, who in a short time became master through 
the Mahdi’s death. One of these cruel mercies was the offer, 
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from time to time, of a curious variety of wives, beginning with 
a hideous old negress, and culminating in sundry fair ones culled 
from the Khalifa’s female relatives and discarded consorts. All 
these temptations the young Austrian appears to have put aside 
with the best grace he could. 

Such discretion did not tend to win him popularity among the 
Soudanese, a much-married people, and open to the doctrines of 
“free-love.” During his years of captivity, Slatin enjoyed the 
society of certain Dervish chiefs, who took to themselves within 
that time as many as forty lawful wives, being restricted to four 
at once. Of women not a few he heard, married in succession 
to twenty husbands. This may indicate to some “advanced” 
thinkers among ourselves who agitate for the loosening of the 
bond, “to what base uses we may come,” by the desecration of 
the marriage tie. 

Meantime the walls of Omdurman were built up, until that 
suburb, enriched ftom the spoils of the dismantled city, became 
astrong place—the seat of power. The Mahdi’s tomb was 
erected, to take the honours of a second Mecca, a pilgrimage for 
true believers. The courts and secret chambers of the new- 
built palace closed in the hapless women captives, delivered over 
as prey and spoil of war. Slatin was allowed to build a dwelling 
and to plant a garden for himself and his servants. 

At last the hour came, and the opportunity, only last year, 
and now he guides our forces towards Omdurman and Khartoum. 
Soon may the “ sorrowful sighing of the prisoners ” cease, when, 
by another fall of Khartoum, our reproach shall be taken away. 
May the Austrian sword, so strangely brought back to Slatin 
Pasha’s hands, be the omen of our redeemed honour! 








The Creeping Shadow. 
[Extracts from the Diary of the late REV. J. BuRcoT, M.A.] 


I AM sitting in my study in what is, I think, the very prettiest 
rectory in this country-side. My attitude towards my clerical 
neighbours’ grounds and houses is certainly not Ahab’s towards 
Naboth’s vineyard. Yet, somehow, the feeling I have does not 
seem quite an innocent one. And, if it be not pride (I am cer- 
tainly not a man conceited in my possessions), I wonder why it 
is not innocent. But there! it makes my head ache to try and 
think it out. And now I call to mind having noticed in myself 
of late a strange inability to follow up the simplest chain of 
argument; a dulness of the intellect akin to that dimness of 
vision which heralds the failing of the sight. And I fear my 
sight is going, for I now and then see a shadow whose pre- 
sence cannot be accounted for by a corresponding substance. 
And what is this but dimness of the vision? It is but a trivial 
thing. But it strangely saddens me, as though it carried with 
it some deeper meaning ; and I numbly wonder what that is! 


[Dated three months later.] 


Sitting here at my study table, I am looking out of my French 
window on the most charming garden man ever worked in, and 
you cannot taste the true sweetness of a garden unless you work 
in it with heart and soul. Every rose that nods at me in a 
friendly way I budded myself with my own hands. 


* * * * * * * 


What is that gleaming white among the bushes? Ah! I see 
now. It is Mabel in her white dress! Sweet Mabel! 

Little did I think, when my old chum Garton asked me to be 
his baby’s godfather, that the child would one day come and 
live here to be the light of my life! I trust I have made her 
orphanhood a lighter burden than it might have been. How 
exquisitely lovely the girl is, with the sunlight kissing her brown 
tresses ! 

She catches sight of me and her charming face lights up and 
h2re she comes——! 
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But no! I must not let the madcap in, or good-bye to all 
work. So I wave her away. 


* * * * * * * 


God help me! I have just seen the shadow again! It was 
lurking near the moss-rose tree at the corner of the path as 
Mabel passed, a few minutes ago, with a pretty pout on her 
lips at being refused admittance, and a playful shake of her 
bit of a fist at me. Could the thing have been lying in wait 
for her behind the bushes? It may have been my fancy, but 
it seemed to me to outline dimly the shape of a crouching man. 

I cannot now hide from myself the conviction that the awful 
thing is growing more distinct each time I see it. 

At first it was a mere suggestion of a shadow rather than an 
actual shade; something like the very faint shadow cast by a 
sickly sun—a mere blur. 

And the crowning horror of it is that it appears to have some 
mysterious affinity with Mabel, for it is never visible unless 


she be somewhere near! May God shield the poor child from 
harm ! 


* * * * * * * 


What drivelling nonsense is this that I have been writing? 
It is unutterably absurd that a grotesque fancy should so prey 
on a healthy man. What would my sister Martha say? Why, 
I have never (till now) known what nerves are! An old 
University oarsman and cricketer, I should be above this 
morbid nonsense. Here goes for a ten-mile walk over the cliffs 
by the sea-side! That is the broom to brush away these cob- 
webs of the brain. And I'll see a doctor to-morrow. 


* * * * * % 


[Dated the following day.| 


I’ve seen old Crake. How the dear old doctor laughed when 
{ told him of my ailment. 

“ Shadow of your grandmother!” he scoffed. “Why, man 
alive, any fool could tell twas indigestion! Come now! When 
d’ye go to roost? What d’ye eat? How many pipes a day 
do you smoke?” 

And he was quite triumphant over my confession of latish 
hours and a hearty appetite for meals and tobacco, I am 

IO 
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feeling better already, and am following the doctor’s rules 
implicitly. 
* * * * * 


[Dated a month later.) 


Ah, me! My secret trouble has returned in an aggravated 
form, and I am powerless to battle with it. 

Very gradually, but very surely, the mysterious shadow, which 
has drained the sunshine out of my life, is growing into 
substance. Even now it is, as the book of Exodus has it, “a 
darkness that may be felt”—so distinct are its outlines, and, I 
had almost said, its features. And I do not know that the word 
would be out of place; for now and again there surely flashes 
upon me out of its dusky lineaments the glance of a malevolent 
eye, and yesterday the gleam of teeth shone for a moment where 
its cruel lips were curling into a mocking sneer at some innocent 
remark of Mabel’s. 

Aye, it is ever Mabel! I never see the phantom save close to 
her. Horrible! Most horrible! 

Yet the child is, as yet, thank Heaven, unconscious of the 
dread something flitting near her which causes her guardian 
such agony. 

I strive with all my might to hide the emotion it excites, for 
the girl’s sake. And I hope and think that no human being— 
not even Martha—knows my strange trial. 

Like Jacob, I wrestle on a mountain-top of utter loneliness ; 
not, like him, with a good angel to gain a blessing, but with a 
bad one to avert a curse. And as Jacob’s dear ones peacefully 
rested in the valley, unwitting of his dire struggle, so, please 
God, my sister and my ward are now, at dead of night, sleeping 
a sweet and dreamless sleep, while I am agonising in the cruel 
grip of this nameless fear ! 

* * * * * * * 

The thrice accursed shade is beginning to use threatening 
gestures! Yesterday from behind Mabel’s chair, it shook 
a clenched hand at me, and the words I was uttering froze on 
my lips. I forget what I was saying. I forget everything now, 
save this horror which I would give the world—-—! What was 
that J heard just now? 

Thank God for one thing. Never yet have I seen the grim 
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presence hevering near Mabel in church. There only have I 
rest. But is not this additional proof that it is an evil spirit 
from the bottomless pit luring my darling to some awful ? 
Again that sound! 

Would to Heaven that the shadow were substance!. Then 


would I grapple with it to the death for Mabel’s sake! 
* * * * * % * 


[Statement of Silas Chipp, gardener to the late Rev. /. 
Burcot and Parish Clerk of Barbax.| 


He wor allers a good measter to me, wor the Rector. A fine 
hup-standing gennleman as hever I seed, six foot in ’is stockin’s, 
stronger nor Tim Blacksmith and with a pair o’ shoulders like 
Farmer Bates’! And, afore his trouble, a jolly ’earty man with 
a larf as wor better nor doctor’s stuff to a sadly pusson! But 
yer knowed ’im yerself? Jess so. 

When did I tek notiss of hanythink differ ? 

Why, ’twor on the Monday—no, Toosday, after Stillbro’ Fair. 
That day he walked back and fore in the garden a-mutterin’ to 
*isself and makin’ no more account o’ me, has wor a-workin’ ’ard 
by, nor if I wor a stone himage, and ’im so sot on his flowers 
and wegetables and sich! 

Thinks I, “ There’s bound to be summat wrang wi’ Measter.” 

Well, some fortnight arter, Rector, ’e cum to me one fine 
mornin’ for to pick a place for the sallary and brokilo, and more 
like wot ’e use ter be nor I’d sin ’im for some time sunce. 

“Silas, my man,” sez ’e, quoite cheery loike, “ now for a loikely 
spot for them brokilo,” sez ’e, “for we beant a-goin’ to let no- 
body else take the cake for brokilo this year, not if we can 
’elp it.” 

Jess then I heerd a click o’ the garden gate and in cums Miss 
a-singin’ loike a thrush, and a sweeter young lass nor Miss Mabel 
yer couldn’t see nowheers, and loike a darter to Rector and Miss 
Burcot for all she be no kin o’ they, not wotever. 

Measter ’e hup and looks at ’er as she cum ’long the path, and 
in a jiffy yer mout a-knocked me down wi’ a spray of fennel, 
that skeered wor I. 

For he wor a-peerin’ o’er Miss’s shoulder at summat ahint 
er, ’is eyes ’most a-startin’ hout of ’is ead and ’is face loike the 
dead ! 


10* 
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I wor that creepy that I tuk but one look, and nowt in loife 
could I see but a wheel-barrer, not my own self I couldn't. But 
Rector ’e mout ’a sin the Devil ’isself ! 

Howsumdever, when Miss cum hup’e whips round and teks 
her by the harm so as she couldn't see ’is face, and I heerd ’em 
a-talking’ together on their way back to the ’ouse. 

But Measter ’e forgot all about them brokilo. 

Nothin’ hout o’ the common, not has I can call to mind, 
’appened after this up to a Froiday night in June. 

’Twor our choir practiss. Measter, in coorse, wor there and 
the choir, hall save Bertie Cobb, who wor that sadly ‘long o’ 
heating green gooseberries as ’e’d ’ad to boide in bed. Bertie ’e 
be a reglar limb ’e be, but hour best treble, moind yer, hall the 
same. 

I'd lit the candles in the chansull and a couple agin the wall, 
down in the church (wich ’e be a dark ’un, ’e be), for Miss, 
who use ter slip in and listen to the moosic. 

Well, practiss was nigh hover when Fred Timms ’e lends I a 
dig i’ the ribs and sez ’e in my hear at the end of a werse: 

“ Wot’s cum to Rector?” sez ’e. 

Wi that I turns and Mrs. Babbs, the horganist (she’d heerd 
some choir boys a-w’isperin’), she turns, and we hall turns, and 
looks hat Rector. He wor astandin’ nigh the haltar-rail, a-facin’ 
to’rds the west winder, wi’ that same gruesome look on him as 
I'd sin afore—only wuss—ten toimes wuss. It guv hus hall 
the cold shivers, it did! For ’e wor a-seein’ summat, has none 
hon hus could see, somewheers close agin Miss Mabel. 

Miss, she wor a-stoopin’ down ’er ’ead to look hat ’er book, 
or mebbe drowsin’ a bit, and small blame to ’er, for Chant 31 ’e 
be a powerful soothin’ ’un ; and we wor glad she didn’t ’appen 
to look hour way. 

Measter, ’e looked has hif ’e’d sin his death, no less; ’is face 
loike the chalk, ’is lower jaw dropped, and ’ is epne—seall, we 
dursn’t look hat ’em and that’s the fac’! 

Has for hus, we didn’t stir nor speak no more nor if we wor 
friz. Leastways we couldn’t. 

Bymeby Rector ’e cums to ’isself a bit and sez ’e, hin a strange, 
holler-loike woice : 


“That'll do. Good night, hall! Chipp, tek this to Miss 
Garton.” 
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And wi’ that ’e scrubbles summat on a leaf of ’is pocket-book 
and sez ’e, “Don’t wait,” sez ’e, “I'll put hout the lights meself.” 
I took the note to Miss, and out she whips by the big door. 

And, thinks I, “Sure has heggs, Measter he’ve bin and haxed 
’er to do summat in th’ ’ouse to get ’er hout o’ the way.” 

Well, when I’d locked t’ big door ahint me, I can tell yer I felt 
strongly sot on it to skedaddle loike the rest on ’em, for I’d heerd 
‘em, when they got outside chansull door, makin’ tracks for 
‘ome loike rabbuts. And my ’air had stood on hend whoile Miss 
wor a-readin’ the note, for fear I mout ’a chanced to see summat 
hin that werry spot. 

But I couldn’t aboide to leave Rector by ’isself hin that lone- 
some place a-seein’ wisions. 

So I steals round and sees the loight through the chansull 
winders a-gittin’ weaker as ’e wor a-doutin’ the candles, wun by 


wun. 
When mebbe wun hor two were left I waited and waited: 
“Wot’s hup?” thinks I, “hev’ ’e bin and fainted away or 
wot ?” 
So, werry gingerly, I hopens chansull door and pushes my ’ead 
past curtain and peeps roight hin. 


There wor Measter a-kneclin’ hon the haltar step and a- 
sobbin’ quietly to ’isself. Hit med my ’eart sore to see ’im, hit 
did! Now and agen he wor a-mutterin’ summat, a prayer ’tis 
loike, but I couldn't roightly ’ear. 

So I cums haway and waits houtside, and arter a bit hout ’e 
cums and locks the door hall roight, and I hup and sez, same 
has hif nothing ’adn’t ’appened : 

“Tis a foine night, sir, and ]’m thinkin’ we'd best get in that 
‘ere medder-’ay to-morrer.” 

He wor glad to see me, leastwise I thowt so, and sez ’e, quoite 
chirpy : 

“Ye're roight, Silas,” sez ’e. “Tell Farmer Bates ez ’ow we 
should be glad hof a lend o’ the waggin, hif so be has ’e beant 
a-husin’ on hut ’isself.” 

And I walks ’long hof ’im has far as Rectory door, ’im and me 
together, a-talkin’ jess loike hold toimes, ’cept that I heerd none 
o’ that ere jolly larf of ’isn. 


No! nor never will no more, poor soul ! 
* * * * * 
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[Last entry in the Diary of the late Rev. J. Burcot: almost 

illegible). 
Friday night, June 13. 

Even consecrated walls cannot keep out the accursed thing. 
1 saw it to-night behind Mabel in church. It stole nearer and 
nearer her, till at length it thrust out its dusky arms towards 
her, like a great black spider about to clutch its prey. 

* * * * * * * 


[Zwo years later. Scene: Dr. Crake’s sanctum. Time, 11 


p.m. Dramatis persone: Dr. Crake and his new partner, Mr. 
Jebson). 


“So,” said the rosy-cheeked, white-headed doctor, filling his 
favourite pipe with a deliberation born of the consciousness that 
the next ring at the surgery-bell would be a matter for the 
junior partner’s attention, “so, Jebson, you were like a boy in 
pursuit of a soapy-tailed pig. Just as you thought you had 
caught old Telfort and were in for a yarn—“he yarn, in fact— 
you found him slipping away from you!” 

“Yes, just like the boy, what I want is a firm grasp of the 
whole tail,” said Jebson, whose cigar was in full glow. 

“And the whole tale you shall have,’ chuckled the doctor, 
who had a way of genially annexing other people’s jokes in 
the sincere belief that they were his own, “but first let me 
light up.” 

“Poor dear Jack Burcot !” 

The doctor’s rollicking voice had become tender and cooing 
as the note of a turtle-dove, and, as he blew meditative clouds 
into the air, he watched them drawing off into thin wisps with 
a far-off gaze. 

Now Jebson, himself a man of few words, could sympathise 
with and respect an eloquent hiatus. So he sat still as a mouse, 
till the doctor was ready to proceed. 

At length a belated fly lit upon the senior partner’s bald pate 
and created a diversion. 

“Where was I? I had known Burcot from his cradle. He 
was worth knowing. Physically, he was quite the handsomest 
and finest man I have ever seen; a grand athlete, a Varsity 
blue ‘i 


“I know,” said Jebson reverentially, “made big scores for 
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the Gentlemen v. Players and rowed two years running for 
Oxford.” 

“As a friend,” the doctor went on, “he was peerless! For 
instance, his old schoolfellow, Garton, Rector of Pikewich, having 
lost his wife (it was a case of cancer), and all his property by 
the breaking of Cobton’s bank, died, leaving a little girl who 
happened to have Burcot for her godfather. And a fairy god- 
father he was! Hedid all that a father could have done, and 
amply provided for her into the bargain. And he was not 
without his reward. Mabel Garton grew up into the sweetest 
and loveliest girl in the county, and was as the apple of his eye. 
Even Burcot’s only sister (who is the grimmest spinster I 
know), was, in her stiff way, oddly fond of Mabel. 

“Well, Burcot had been ten years rector of this family 
living, beloved by his parishioners, with ample means, and 
apparently superb health, in short, as happy as a mortal could 
be, when one day he consulted me, in a half-joking, shame- 
faced way, about an appearance like a shadow which vexed 
him. 

“Of course I knew there was insanity in the family ; but I 
had always regarded poor Jack as a splendid illustration of 
‘mens sana in corpore sano, 

“[ pooh-poohed, and called it indigestion, and so on, but at 
the end of the interview it was clear to me that the family curse 
had lit upon him. So it proved. He grew morbid and hippish, 
and finally his brain gave way. A curate was put in charge of 
the parish, and competent keepers were placed in the Rectory to 
look after poor Burcot. His sister stuck by him, and as a 
matter of fact there was no risk in her doing so, as his 
malady had taken the form of extreme despondency without 
the smallest tendency to violence.” 

Jebson shook his head. 

“You can never tell,” said he, “what turn a case of mental 
weakness may take.” 

The old doctor was pugnaciously argumentative, and felt all 
the temptation of a favourable opening, but the swing of his 
story was upon him, so after a wistful pause, he went on: 

“His ward too would have stuck by Burcot through all. But 
I sent her away on the ground that her presence, much as he 
loved her, was, in some way or other, a source of agitation to 
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him. The reason why was found on examination of her 
guardian’s papers.” 

Here the doctor, noting that Jebson had changed his attitude, 
and that every line of his face and body was shaping itself to the 
keenest attention, inhaled the full fragrance of the incense so 
dear to the teller of a story. 

“Tt was this. To Burcot’s mind there was some sinister 
association of the shadow he had mentioned to me with Mabel 
Garton. He fancied, in fact, that it dogged the girl's steps.” 

“ Tell me one thing, Crake. Was it ever surmised that Burcot 
had any warmer feeling for the girl than the paternal kind of 
affection you have described ?” 

“] never heard the smallest hint of it. Not only was Burcot 
at that time fifty and the girl nineteen, but there never had been 
in the man a trace of a weakness such as that.” (Dr. Crake was 
a bachelor.) “It was a matter of comment.” 

Jebson waved his cigar in token of waiving the point. 

“ Mabei was packed off, ostensibly on a short visit to a cousin 
of the Burcots in another county—a Mrs. Tanwick, who was a 
widow and well-to-do. Here an admirer turned up in the per- 
son of a young baronet, whom Mrs. Tanwick—an indefatigable 
match-maker—considered an eminently eligible candidate for 
Mabel’s hand. I met him once, and must admit that he had 
remarkable personal advantages. He was as dark as a 
Spaniard, and his black eyes were strikingly brilliant and 
piercing. They had the singular quality of seeming to arrest 
and take hold of one’s attention in so vivid a way that it was 
like the grasp of a hand. There was something weird and un- 
canny about it, and it reminded one of the Ancient Mariner. 
For the rest, he was a tall and athletic man of distinguished 
presence. But—there was an indefinable something—some 
subtle note which jarred.” 

Jebson’s cigar had gone out. 

“What did the young lady think of him?” 

“Why, it was difficult to tell! The man clearly exercised a 
strong influence over her. But it was, some thought, more like 
the fascination of a bird by a snake than anything else. His 
personality seemed to dominate her in spite of herself. At last 
matters drifted into an engagement. The poor child certainly 
did not lok as other maidens do in like case. She was 
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wretchedly pale and distraught, and her wan little face began to 
wear a frightened and hunted look. One day Sir Dudley 
Sake——” 

“Ah!” said Jebson. “I felt that name was coming.” ’ 

The doctor paused and took his turn at listening. 

“Why, Crake, he was a fellow-student of mine in hospital 
before I went to sea, and we youngsters all regarded him, and 
with reason, as a dangerous reptile. He used to say that he 
was studying anatomy and medicine, not for a living, nor for 
healing’s sake, but to arm himself for vengeance on his enemies. 
He had travelled much, and went in for charms, incantations and 
spiritualism. He was a cynic, and sneered at everything good 
and pure. This is not a handsome foot” (thrusting out a huge 
boot), “ but I am glad to remember that it once administered a 
sound kicking to Sir Dudley Sake for his rudeness to a certain 
young lady among the hospital nurses.” 

This was a long speech for Jebson. He was slightly flushed, 
perhaps with the unwonted exercise. His bolt being shot, he 
subsided into his chair with a muttered apology for his emotion. 

“Go on, doctor, do.” 

“ Well, one day, the baronet took it into his head to make an 
expedition all by himself into this parish of Barbax. Possibly 
he wished to learn something of Mabel’s old surroundings. 
Heaven knows! Now, Jebson, you have been here long 
enough to know that part of the sea coast where the precipitous 
Pincost rocks tower over the bay. As you are aware, paths for 
the convenience of visitors wind among the cliffs. 

“Now Burcot happened to be out for a walk with one of his 
keepers on the Pincost path, which, as it was winter time, was 
the most secluded in the parish, when a stranger came into 
sight at a turn of the path, walking briskly to meet them, some 
two hundred yards off. As the man drew nearer, Burcot started 
violently and showed signs of the strongest agitation. Accord- 
ing to the keeper’s account he cried ‘It’s the shadow come to 
life!’ The man, seeing that some crisis was at hand, tried to 
detain his patient and guide him homewards, but Burcot dashed 
him to the ground and rushed madly towards the approaching 
figure. The keeper was, for the moment, stunned by the fall, 
but soon picked himself up and gave chase, arriving, however, 
only just in time to see the end of the encounter. 
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“ They were in a death-struggle on the very verge of the cliff. 
The stranger was a powerful man, and was fighting for his life. 
But Burcot’s malady had given him superhuman strength, and 
the awful wrestling-match was not long in doubt. In spite of 
his frantic struggles Burcot pushed the man over the edge, and 
both fell, gripping one another in a deadly clutch, forty feet 
before they reached the water, which was, at that point and tide, 
full twenty feet deep. 

“When the bodies were found, knit together in a grim em- 
brace, that of the stranger was identified as Sir Dudley Sake’s.” 

There was a long pause. 

Then the doctor soliloquised aloud : 

“Yes! This man was the shadow creeping over Mabel 
Garton’s life. But the question is how Burcot, who had never 
seen him before, came to connect him with his ghastly visions !” 

“That,” said Jebson, who was his dry self again, “was the 
merest coincidence.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” cried the doctor, hastily mounting his 
hobby of argument, “consider the circumstances——” 

There was a ring at the surgery door. 

“Mrs. Boobyer took bad,” reported the doctor’s man. 


R. PARPPED. 





Cartis’ Folly. 
By FRANCIS GLOVER. 
: PART I. 


IT was at the foot of the Hymalayas, the eternal hills stood in 
front, rising range behind range, their highest peaks being lost 
in the clouds. A crowd of unwashed, jabbering natives stood 
just outside the verandah, watching every movement of the 
sahits. A camp-table stood between the two gentlemen, and 
it was evident that they had made a very good, though a rather 
early meal. Everything was very primitive—it always is in an 
Indian dak-bungalow—but this added to, instead of detracting 
from, the enjoyment the two Englishmen felt. 

“TI think you are doing rather a foolish thing, Challis,” the 
elder of the two men said. “ By Jove I do!—for you know there 
have been some strange tales rife lately.” 

Captain Challis laughed, and, tilting his chair back, poured 
out a brandy and soda with all the nonchalance in the world. 

“T have another ten minutes to wait for that pony,” he 
remarked, “so you might as well give me one or two of these 
tales you speak about. I, as one of the British public, like being 
curdled,” and he laughed in a half-quizzing, wholly-irritating 
fashion. 

Mr. Holford rose impatiently and paced up and down the 
verandah. 

“T have no patience with you, Challis,” he said at length, 
halting in front of his friend’s chair. “You know as well as I 
do what I mean. What has the conversation been about at 
the mess for the last month, but these mysterious disappear- 
ances in this quarter of the globe? It seems like running 
into danger,” and Mr. Holford brought down his fist with 
such vigour upon the light camp table as to make the break- 
fast things jingle, and the well-bred servant start. 

Captain Challis gave a loud “Ha, ha!” as he brought his 
chair down suddenly to the ground. 

“Do I look the sort of fellow that anyone would run away 
with?” he cried; “I put the question plainly to you. Of course 
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if I was a very charming young lady or something of that sort 
I could understand your fears, but, as matters stand, I think 
you are giving yourself unnecessary trouble.” 

Mr. Holford bit his lip angrily, but he gave up the discussion 
—it was no use, he concluded. 

By this time the ragged, shaggy-coated hill pony had made 
his appearance, and was mildly eyeing the unwashed crowd that 
had collected to see the sahibs have their breakfast. 

“T say, Holford, you will be sure to bring on a// my luggage,” 
Captain Challis said ; and then, receiving an answering nod, he 
called out a laughing good-bye to his friend, and the next 
moment was on the pony’s back making his way through the 
dirty hustling rabble. The owner had very earuestly assured 
him that the pony could have gone over the road in his sleep, 
therefore Captain Challis had suddenly made up his mind that 
he would take the journey to Naini Tal alone, and dispense with 
the unsavoury owner’s attendance. He was going to that haven 
during the summer months for the Anglo-Indian—the hills— 
and just now everything struck him as being so delightfully 
fresh and novel, for he was new to the country. 

It was about ten o'clock now, the sun was getting very hot, 
and the white pony seemed to think it was time his rider dis- 
mounted, for he stopped at intervals to nibble the grass and 
ferns by the roadside. The way had grown narrow and 
dangerous, for there was not room for two horsemen to pass. 
A great unbroken wall of rock rose on the one side, while on the 
other was a precipice hundreds of feet deep, and the man 
wondered what their fate would be should the pony make a false 
step—and shuddered at the thought. No such fears entered 
the white pony’s brain, however; he had been born in the 
Hymalayas, and lived amongst them all his life—his forefathérs 
had been sure-footed, and so was he. 

All around might be seen the most beautiful and wonderful 
flowers—nowhere does Nature seem so lavish as she is in the 
Hymalayas ; but the pony was blind to such things, and so was 
his master, for he had thrown the knotted reins on the pony’s 
neck and was nearly asleep. The monkeys chattered and swung 
from branch to branch, occasionally stopping to peer curiously 
at this invader of their dominion. The sun becamé hotter and 
hotter, and then as time passed all nature took its siesta—even 
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the shrill-tongued parrots tucked their heads under their wings 
and went to sleep—but still the old pony went its drowsy, 
leisurely way. Just then the road divided—the animal hesitated 
a second, and then took the one to the right—for once its 
judgment was wrong. 

On and on it went, its pace getting sleepier and more 
halting—and still his master slept. Slower and slower—the 
pony’s steps grew more uncertain and lagging, and then he 
stumbled and fell, throwing his rider over his neck. Presently, 
however, the horse struggled to his feet again, and, looking 
irresolutely at the man, seemed to realise that something was 
wrong, for he stood stock-still, as if mounting guard. A thin 
crimson stream was now dyeing the earth where the English- 
man’s head rested. A quarter of an hour passed, and yet there 
seemed no sign of returning consciousness, when suddenly 
horses’ hoofs were heard breaking the silence, and what was 
evidently a hunting party came sharply round the corner, and 
as sharply halted. It consisted entirely of natives, and, judging 
by appearances, natives of the upper class. One, who was 
evidently the leader, had by this time dismounted, and was look- 
ing critically at the Englishman. 

“Another bird to our hand,” he cried, musingly, and then, 
unaided, he removed the saddle and bridle, and let the pony go 
its way. “Take the body on your horse,” he said, addressing 
one of the attendants ; “ Kali has thrown him in our way, and 
we may find him of some use.” 

The man bowed low and obeyed, and then the natives turned 
their horses’ heads and made for home. An hour’s sharp riding 
brought them in sight of a magnificent palace, standing all alone 
among the eternal hills. A small garden crowded with the 
sacred marigold, and little else, stood in front, while those who, 
moved by a spirit of curiosity, looked over the edge, saw, a 
hundred feet below, a mountain torrent rushing in a headlong, 
impetuous fashion over the black rocks ; the scenery was grand 
beyond description. 

It was strange to see a mansion in the heart of the Hymalayas 
—far away from the beaten track—but the story that accounted 
for its presence ran as follows. 

Years before, there had been a rumour that a railway was 
going to be laid through the “ Abode of Snow.” Maps were 
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drawn of its intended route, and all India looked upon it as an 
accomplished fact that a few years would see the completion of 
this vast undertaking. A man named Cartis, thinking he was 
going to make his fortune, built on the track a magnificent 
palace, intending it for an hotel, but the project of laying the 
railway was suddenly abandoned as being impracticable, and 
merely a dream, and Cartis, who had staked his all on this 
venture, died, a broken-down, disappointed man. The house 
was left to the owls and bats, and it had by degrees come to be 
spoken of as “ Cartis’ Folly.” 

The hunting party had by this time halted in front of the 
house, Captain Challis was carefully lifted down from the horse, 
and the entire number disappeared inside. The interior pre- 
sented as oriental an aspect as the garden did; heavy gold- 
embroidered curtains hung at the doors, soft carpets that 
deadened every sound covered the floor, and through rooms 
that were heavily scented with otto of roses and but imperfectly 
lighted, the English officer’s recumbent form was taken. At last 
a sleeping chamber was reached, and the body deposited on the 
bed. This room, like the rest of the house, was scantily 
furnished, the only things that were present being two very 
elaborately draped wicker chairs and the bed. The latter was, 
to English eyes, the most curious object in the room; it was 
low, the four legs being of chased silver, while the corners of 
the sheet were drawn tightly down over the posts and tied 
firmly. On this hammock-like arrangement Captain Challis 
was laid, and then the leader, whom the others addressed as 
Dewan, went carefully through his pockets. There was little of 
consequence, a few bank-notes, which the native threw aside in 
disgust—they were too dangerous—a few letters from home, 
and lastly, a note-book with some shorthand exercises. The 
papers were evidently of some interest to the natives, for they 
sent for a translator, who at once attacked them. The letters 
were read and then replaced in the unconscious man’s pocket 
as being valueless, and then the baboo was handed the note- 
book. At first the native looked at it attentively, he turned the 
book round and studied the characters in all directions, and 
then he put it down. 

“It is some secret writing,” he at length said, as if unwilling 
to acknowledge himself beaten. 
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Dewan pulled his beard fiercely, and meditated on this new 
aspect of affairs. 

“He must stay here,” he remarked presently; “we may 
find him useful as a hostage one day, for without doubt he is 
an Englishman of rank, to be trusted with the conveyance of 
secret political messages. We must watch the road carefully, 
for this sending of documents written in hidden characters 
assuredly means that the Government have some big business 
on hand. 

“Send Heira to the stranger,” he continued, turning to one of 
those who stood by, “for there is none so skilled in the leech’s 
art as she. We must not stay, for time is precious and there is 
yet much to be done before the sun sets.” 

The man indicated bowed, and departed on his errand, while 
Dewan and his followers, after making a hasty meal, threw 
themselves into their saddles and rode away. 

+ + + + > * > 

When Captain Challis opened his eyes he started at the 
oriental aspect of the room he was lying in, for at his side 
stood—as if to complete the picture—a native girl of about 
seventeen summers. 

“Where am I?” the Englishman asked feebly in Hindustani, 
raising himself on his elbow and looking intently at the white- 
robed figure. 

“You must not talk,” the woman said, laying a brown finger 
on his lips. “You fell by the roadside, and the gods have 
placed you under our care.” 

“But who are you?” Captain Challis persisted. 

The young face grew unutterably sad. 

“I am your nurse,” she replied, “and—a widow.” She was 
watching the Englishman’s face now, and noted with surprise 
that he did not shrink from her. “Do you not despise me?” 
she asked curiously. 

“Why should I?” the man answered. 

The woman drew a long breath. 

“It seems so strange to meet one who does not shrink from 
my touch,” she cried ; “for among my nation I am counted as 
one who is defiled. I will tell you my tale,” she went on as she’ 
saw that the man looked interested. “We Hindoos believe that 
when a woman has incurred the displeasure of the gods by 
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committing some grievous sin, they visit their anger on her by 
taking away her husband. I married Dewan’s son when I was 
eleven years old, and two years later he died, and I became 
what every other Hindoo widow is—a household drudge, and 
the butt for hard words and sneers. I don’t know what my sin 
has been, but sin there undoubtedly was, or the gods would not 
have shown their displeasure as they have.” 

Then she listened eagerly as he told her of the freedom the 
English widow enjoys, and at last rose with a reluctant sigh. 

“T must not stay too long,” she said, “for you stir up 
rebellion in my heart,’ and the next moment she had dis- 
appeared behind the heavy draperies, and he was left alone to 
ponder over the present state of things. 


PART II. 


NEARLY a week had passed; Captain Challis was quite well 
now, although he still felt weak from loss of blood. The little 
Hindoo widow was still constant in her attendance, for she had 
taken an unusual interest in this her English patient—he told 
her such wonderful tales about his birthplace beyond the sea. 
And as she listened with willing, spell-bound ears, when he told 
her of his own mother, who was a widow, she compared that 
life with hers, and thought these stories almost too strange to 
be true. 

One day they had been talking for about an hour, when Heira 
suddenly startled Captain Challis by saying : 

“ There is an English lady in the house who waits on Dewan’s 
wife ; she is always asking me about you.” 

For a moment, the man was silent—then incredulity gained 
the mastery. 

“You must be mistaken, Heira,” he cried, “she cannot be an 
Englishwoman.” 

But Heira shook her head and looked unconvinced. 

“No,” she said, “ you will find that I am right on that point ; 
but none of us know her tale, she never talks about the past.” 
Then the widow rose unwillingly. “I must go now,” she 
remarked, “for when I stay too long with you, Dewan’s wife is 
angry, and wants to know what I have been doing.” 

As soon as the man was once more alone, he sat and thought 
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the matter out. The thing did not seem possible, an English- 
woman in a native household, and an attendant too—no, the tale 
could not be true—Heira must be mistaken! Think as hard 
as he might, he did not seem any nearer a solution of the 
problem, and at last gave up the attempt in despair. Then as 
he raised his head, he saw that a native had entered the room 
unheard (the heavy carpet had deadened the sound of the 
servant’s naked feet), and was standing almost at his elbow. 

“What is it?” Captain Challis asked haughtily, for it seemed 
as if the native was spying on him. 

The man bowed low—almost to the ground—and said that 
his master Dewan had heard of the English sahib’s complete 
restoration to health, and requested that he (the Englishman) 
would honour him with his presence. 

“Lead the way,” Captain Challis answered curtly, and the 
native obeyed. 

Down a long corridor they went, until the native halted and 
held aside a curtain, whereupon Captain Challis entered alone. 
The room he beheld was large and lofty, its brilliant colouring 
conveying to the mind a true idea of oriental splendour. From 
the many-coloured ceiling-cloth hung a glass chandelier with 
alternate globes of red and green glass, but the walls were 
bare with the exception of a dado that ran round the room to 
the height of about three feet. This latter was composed of silk, 
on which was shown a series of highly-coloured scenes from the 
legend of the “ Ramyana.” A heavy carpet covered the floor, 
and two formal rows of oriental seats were ranged down two 
opposite sides of the room. 

As soon as the native saw his guest he rose with courtly 
dignity and advanced a few steps, while Captain Challis grasped 
Dewan’s hand warmly, for he looked upon him as the preserver 
of his life. 

A few compliments passed, and then the Englishman looked 
curiously at the seat the native indicated. It resembled very 
closely an arm-chair with the seat and legs cut away—however, 
as he saw Dewan seat himself on the carpet between the arms, 
he also did likewise and tried to make himself as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. Almost at the native’s elbow stood 
a miniature table, and on it a gold tray with several triangular 
packets covere] with silver leaf. These packets consisted of 

II 
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minute portions of betel-nut, catechu, lime, and rich spices 
wrapped in a pepper-vine leaf, with an outer covering of silver 
foil. This isa form of refreshment largely patronized by the 
richer natives at receptions, and accordingly Dewan handed the 
tray to his guest, but Captain Challis politely refused. He how- 
ever considered it politic to accept the hookah, as he had already 
at the mess had a few puffs from some of the older Anglo- 
Indians who indulged in it 

Presently the Englishman broached the subject of his de- 
parture, but Dewan strongly opposed this step. The Sahib was 
not strong enough to travel yet awhile, he said, and he, as his 
host, could not think of sanctioning such an act while the roads 
were so infested by highwaymen; and then the native related 
many tales of Englishmen who had lately disappeared mys- 
teriously on the road, and entered into minute details of cold- 
blooded murders that had been committed. 

“ You will at least allow me to write to some of my friends 
who will be wondering at my absence,” Captain Challis said, only 
half convinced. 

The native bowed gravely and clapped his hands. 

“Certainly,” he returned ; “the Sahibis my guest, and he shall 
feel no inconvenience under my roof.” 

Just then a servant entered, who, acting upon some low-voiced 
instructions from his master, left the room and after a short 
interval reappeared with a writing-stand, which he placed before 
Captain Challis, and a tray on which stood a few reeds and a 
pen-knife. The Englishman hesitated as he looked at these 
embryo pens, but Dewan smiled faintly as he saw what the 
difficulty was, and selecting a reed, courteously fashioned a pen 
and handed it to his guest. Upon theletter being finished, the 
native picked up a small silver pepper-castor filled with sand, 
and lightly scattered some of the contents over the still wet 
characters—this being their method of drying the ink. Then 
the letter was folded and handed to the servant with instructions 
that it was to be posted without delay; but how Captain 
Challis’ heart would have sunk had he known that that missive 
was never intended to reach its destination. 

With a very well-contented mind, the Englishman found his 
way back to his room—now at least he would have some papers 
and books sent to him to relieve the monotony. Then he sat 
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down and thought ; he was beginning to feel very curious regard- 
ing this English lady Heira had told him about, and he was 
longing for the morrow to arrive, so that he might hear more. 

At last the little Hindoo widow came. 

“T have a message for you from the English lady,” she said 
mysteriously ; “she cannot write to you as we have no means 
of obtaining pen and ink, therefore she sends her communication 
by word of mouth. At about half-past two this afternoon, when 
Dewan’s wife is asleep, she will come to see you. Hush!” as 
she thought she heard footsteps approaching, “not a word of 
this to anyone. Should a soul suspect that I have helped you I 
would be offered as a sacrifice to Kali,” and her face blanched 
at the thought. “The thing is easier to-day,” Heira went on 
after a faint pause, “as Dewan is away,” and then, as if afraid 
she had already said too much, she hastily left. 

The hours passed slowly; how Captain Challis watched the 
heavy curtain at the door. At last it moved and an English- 
woman, young and fair, but wearing the native dress, stood 
before him. 

For a moment she hesitated, and then came forward eagerly, 
“ Heira told me about you,” she said, “and I have longed to see 
you, for it is now nine months since I have looked on an 
English face.” 

“[ wrote to some friends yesterday, to arrange about my de- 
parture,” Captain Challis said soothingly ; “and perhaps we can 
arrange that you leave with me—for surely you have friends in 
India whom you could go to.” 

A curiously-hopeless look came into the woman’s face, and 
then she bent forward eagerly and looked at her companion. 

“You do not understand,” she said at last slowly ; “ they treated 
me the same when first I came. i waited weary months, but no 
answer ever arrived, until at last, hopeless and sick at heart, the 
conviction grew on me that my letters had never been sent. J 
am a prisoner for life, and so will you be—unless,” and she 
looked searchingly in Captain Challis’s face, “you will consent 
to escape with me.” 

For a few moments there was a painful silence. The woman 
was surely mad, the man reflected, and then he turned round 
sharply and found her watching him keenly as if trying to read 
his thoughts. 


11* 
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There was another faint pause, and the woman began again 
with a strong effort at self-control. 

“There is an underground chamber in this place,” she said, 
“a sort of temple dedicated to Kali, the goddess of murder— 
and from that chamber it is said a subterranean passage leads to 
the ravine in front of ‘Cartis’ Folly.” I think the day-after- 
to-morrow night will be the best time to make the attempted 
escape.” 

She was standing very close to him now and looking into his 
face with wild, eager eyes, and the man thought he must 
humour her at any cost. 

“ The day-after-to-morrow night then let it be,” he said sooth- 
ingly, and with trembling steps the woman left. 

As soon as he was alone Captain Challis whistled. What 
was he to do under the circumstances ?—his was an awkward 
plight. Here was a mad-woman dogging his steps, and making 
doubtful appointments with him, while he dared not appeal to 
his host, for fear of getting poor down-trodden little Heira 
into trouble. He supposed he must grin and bear it, and leave 
the future to Providence! Slowly the day wore on; at last 
darkness arrived, and with it came a strange message from 
Dewan. He had arranged for his guest to change his sleeping 
apartment. Unwillingly Captain Challis followed the messenger, 
for he resented a removal at this hour, and together they 
traversed long corridors until they came to a different part of the 
house. Here was his new room. Captain Challis looked round 
suspiciously, but it very closely resembled the last, and he found 
that he had, if anything, benefited by the change. Then the 
servant lighted a chased silver lamp that hung from the ceiling, 
and silently left the room. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck Captain Challis, as he sat 
and thought. Dewan had evidently heard of his fair country- 
woman’s visit, and had thoughtfully removed him out of her 
reach. He was pacing the room from end to end now, as he 
always did when thinking deeply. Suddenly his foot caught in 
a corner of the carpet and turned it back, then the next instant 
the man was standing and looking dazedly at the sight that met 
his eyes. There, facing him, were hundreds of rupees ranged in 
rows touching each other; he turned the carpet still further back 
ard there were hundreds more. Captain Challis looked, his eyes 
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nearly starting out of his head. Was he sane? or was he only 
dreaming? He touched the money to see whether he was 
awake—yes, it was all real—and then he went on with his search. 
More and more! The floor of the room was covered with coins 
—when suddenly one that looked different to the rest caught his 
eye. The man picked it up and turned it over curiously; then a 
shudder ran through his frame, for it was stained with blood. 
The coin dropped from his nerveless fingers, and he hastily 
turned the carpet back as if to hide it from his sight. 

Strange thoughts chased each other through his brain. Why 
had Dewan changed his room? What was the meaning of that 
treasure hidden away under the carpet? And above all, was he 
put there to guard it? At last his brain grew weary with think- 
ing, and then, worn out, he crept to bed—but sleep did not 
visit his eyes until the night was far spent, and even then his 
slumber was fitful, and haunted by horrible dreams. 


PART III. 


WHEN Captain Challis awoke from a restless dream, he found it 
was broad day-light, and a native servant stood by his bedside, 


with the Chota Hazri, or early morning meal. The man felt ill 
and unnerved by the discovery he had made the night before— 
however, with a strong effort of will, he shook off this feeling, and 
attacked the meal in question with as good a show of appetite as 
he could muster up. He was longing for the native to leave the 
room, for he wished to convince himself that what he had 
seen was no dream, but stern reality. At last the servant had 
gone, and he turned the carpet back once more—the treasure 
was still there, and it had been no dream. 

How impatiently he waited for Heira. The solitude seemed 
unbearable to-day, for he was feeling ill, and those rupees, 
laid so systematically under the carpet, seemed burnt into his 
brain. 

At last the little widow came. 

“You are not well to-day,” she said, anxiously feeling his 
pulse, “ you must rest.” 

The man lay back in his long chair and tapped the arm of it 
impatiently ; and then, seeing the native woman’s large brown 
eyes fixed questioningly on his face, he explained that he had 
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already had more rest than was good for him, and that some 
exercise would be a welcome chanze. 

But at this Heira shook her head and looked puzzled. 

“You English Sahibs are so strange,” she said slowly. “We 
natives like a life of rest and ease, but you are never content 
unless you are working hard. Ah,” she cried, suddenly putting 
her hand to her bosom and drawing out a piece of paper. “I 
have something here for you; but you must not tell any living 
soul how I have helped you—for the day you do,I die. Dewan 
’ she said, half to herself, and under her breath. 

Captain Challis set Heira’s fears at rest, and then unfolded 
the paper; it was a letter, as he had anticipated, and had 
evidently been written with a charred piece of wood. 


“Tam acquainted with the room you have been removed to,” 
—it ran—“ and shall be outside your door to-morrow night when 
it is dark.” “Mary Lyons.” 


The man angrily crushed the piece of paper in his hand and 
thrust it into his pocket—he was beginning to feel inured to 
surprises, and felt that nothing new would surprise him now, but 
still he was anzry at this mad-woman following him with such a 
determined persistency. 

Heira was watchinz him. 

“Do you wish to send a reply ?” she asked. 

And Captain Challis thought a moment before he answered. 

“Tell her it shall be as she wishes,” he said recklessly, and 
with that message Heira left. 

The day dragged on in its usual listless fashion, and at last, 
when every lagging ray of light had vanished, a servant came in 
to light the lamp, and then the English officer was once more 
alone. 

The silence was growing unbearable, when suddenly he 
became aware of a strange weird sound that might be heard if 
one listened attentively. Then he went to the door and lifted 
the heavy curtain—he could hear more distinctly now. There 
was a faint sound of native music, it almost sounded as if it were 
underground, and impelled by curiosity Captain Challis went in 
the direction it came from. 


Once a servant passed, but the Englishman drew back into the 
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deep shadow and almost held his breath—he could hear his 
heart beating like a sledge-hammer—but the native passed on, 
quite unconscious that another human being stood within arm’s 
reach. Then Captain Challis went on again, and felt that he 
was perfectly safe in doing so, for the corridors were dark, and 
his footsteps fell nciselessly on the heavy carpet. A sudden 
turn of the corridor brought him unexpectedly face to face with 
a winding stone staircase, up which floated sounds of revelry and 
the beating of tom-toms. 

For a moment the man hesitated, and then, cautiously and 
noiselessly, step by step, he crept down. At length a door, 
heavily studded with brass-headed nails, barred the way; a ray 
of light streamed through a chink, and to this opening the 
Englishman applied his eye, for just now he felt that the rdle of 
eavesdropper was one to be strongly commended. Then the 
next instant he stood breathless with fascination, for a scene 
baffling description was being enacted before him. The room he 
looked into was a circular one, the walls being of black marble, 
whilst a weird flickering light was supplied by torches stuck into 
iron sconces. The air was heavy with otto of roses, and there, 
evidently participating in some religious ceremony, sat Dewan 
and his followers. The light was lurid and uncertain, and not 
until his eyes had grown accustomed to the gloom did Captain 
Challis notice that several dark heaps lay near the wall—but 
what they were he could not imagine. A hideous image in black 
marble of the goddess Kali—the most repulsive of all the Hindoo 
deities—faced him, while hovering about, as if in attendance 
upon it, was an old hag, tottering and nearly doubled up with 
age. All this while the tom-toms had been almost imperceptibly 
growing faster and louder, until at last Captain Challis felt that 
every nerve was at its greatest tension, and knew that things 
could not last much longer as they were. The natives were 
visibly growing more excited, and then at length, after what 
seemed like hours, Dewan rose, and said in a tone of authority~ 

“ Bring forth the sacrifice.” 

There was a murmur of approval, and immediately a dozen 
eager hands lifted one of the dark bundles that lay near the wall 
into the circle of light; it was a native sepoy, gagged, and bound 
securely hand and foot. There was an almost imperceptible 
pause, and then the old hag hobbled to the goddess’ side and 
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pressed a spring. Instantly a wooden trap-door in the floor 
opened, and revealed what looked like a dark hole or well. 

And the man outside the door looked helplessly on; he felt 
that some awful atrocity was about to be committed, and yet 
knew to the full how powerless he was to avert it. 

“Begin,” Dewan said, suddenly breaking the silence, and a 
long, lean native, with nothing but a cloth draped about his 
loins, stepped forward, scimitar in hand, and took up a position 
near the well. The tom-toms beat louder than before, as if to 
drown the victim’s cries ; for an instant the sword flashed in the 
air,and then a human head rolled into the well. The native 
looked for a moment at the sepoy'’s headless body, and then 
carelessly kicked it into the hole. 

Still the tom-toms beat, and still the same suppressed excite- 
ment was visible. Then the old hag handed an Indian mandoline 
to Dewan, and the native struck a few notes, and commenced 
singing a weird dirge, which the others joined in with by degrees. 
Five minutes passed—minutes that seemed like hours to the 
watcher—and then another victim was dragged forth, and the 
same horrible ceremony gone through again. The native’s feet 
were wet with the gruesome red stream, but neither he nor 
anyone else present seemed to notice the fact; the fitful 
shadows played upon the black marble face of the goddess, and 
Dewan’s visage looked almost Satanic in its calm as he watched 
the scene with unmoved eyes. 

Captain Challis asked himself whether this was indeed the 
same man who had received him so courteously a few days ago, 
and tried to dissuade him from leaving “ Cartis’ Folly,” putting 
forward as his reason, that the roads were unsafe and murders 
were taking place every day. The man could scarcely believe 
his senses. To think that a delicately-nurtured Englishwoman 
should have lived nine whole months in this hell upon earth, and 
have held daily intercourse with these fiends incarnate—it sent 
a shudder through him. 

The executioner was beginning again, and Captain Challis 
stood spell-bound, and seemed unable to remove his eyes from 
the chink, for the scene before him fascinated him as a snake 
does its victim. This time three heads were cut off in quick 
succession, and then came a lull in the proceedings. A tray 
was handed round; on it were small brass cups filled with 
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spiced arrack, and of this Dewan and his followers freely 
partook. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the dirge began afresh, and with 
it the executions, and at last, with an effort the watcher tore him- 
self away—the spectacle made him feel sick and faint. He crept 
back to his room, and threw open the window wide, inviting the 
breeze of heaven to play upon his fevered temples, for the place 
seemed alive with haunting memories; but the wind moaned 
fitfully in the pine-trees and the air seemed full of the hooting of 
owls, and with a feeling of oppression he closed the window. 


This then explained the mystery of the blood stained treasure 
beneath the carpet ! 


PART IV. 


ABOUT mid-day the next day Heira came in and spent three- 
quarters of an hour with him, but she had an inattentive listener, 
for Captain Challis felt restless and unsettled. The little widow 
got nothing but monosyllables from her English patient, and 
she marvelled greatly at his abstracted manner, but said nothing. 

Once alone, the man paced up and down the room. His 
brain seemed on fire; how he longed for the night to come. It 
was all like some hideous dream! Almost mechanically he 
watched the sun set in splendour—to-night was the one set apart 
for the attempted escape, and every fateful moment seemed like 
an hour. At last his strained ears caught a faint tap, and the 
sound seemed to put fresh courage and strength into his frame, 
for the time had come when they must stake their all for life 
and freedom. With a firm step Captain Challis crossed the 
room and gave a steady hand to the trembling woman outside, 
and with faltering steps she, led him along the corridor until 
they came to the head of the stone staircase the man had 
descended the night before. For a moment he hesitated—was 
he brave enough to unflinchingly face the horrors of that blood- 
stained chamber again?—then he remembered that weak and 
trembling woman by his side and what she had endured, and 
the thought gave him fresh strength. On they went again, 
neither speaking a word, and at last they had reached the foot 
of the staircase, and Captain Challis once more applied his eye 
to the chink in the door. The light within was very faint and 
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gloomy, one solitary torch burnt in a sconce, making the 
shadows look blacker and more forbidding than ever. But a 
change had come over the scene. The floor looked: white and 
innocent now, for it had been washed over with a preparation 
of clay and water, and the gruesome aspect of the night before 
was a thing of the past. 

The old hag—the attendant on Kali—seemed restless ; she 
was muttering something under her breath, but neither of 
the two listeners could distinguish what she said. Captain 
Challis watched her every movement anxiously, then he. drew 
a long breath—at last she had gone into an inner chamber— 
and he felt that they must take the step now or never, for there 
was no time to be lost. 

The heavy door swung back noiselessly on its hinges, and 
they were inside. Then a low gasping cry of despair came from 
the woman’s lips—the trap-door was shut and she did not know 
where the spring was. Captain Challis was by this time on his 
knees by the black marble figure of the goddess, and feeling 
with trembling nerveless fingers for the spring. How the 
minutes were flying—if the old hag returned they were undone, 
and then good-bye to liberty for ever! The perspiration stood 
out in beads on the man’s forehead, his heart stopped beating— 
and then he suppressed the exclamation of thankfulness that 
rose to his lips—he had found the spring, and the trap-door 
stood open! Together they looked down the mouth of the well 
—it looked black and forbidding—but this was a time when 
they must put foolish fancies aside, and think only of the great 
goal before them. A rope ladder hung down the side of the 
well, and Captain Challis placed the woman’s foot on the first 
step—as for him, he must follow, for he was strong and could 
fight for his liberty if occasion called for it. The sides of the 
well were rough and irregular, with unhealthy colourless ferns 
growing in profusion, and foul, loathsome insects fled before the 
approaching feet of the two fugitives—it seemed like an en- 
trance to Hell! They were half-way down, when, suddenly the 
woman clutched Captain Challis’s arm convulsively, for the 
torch that burned in the circular chamber seemed to have been 
moved. The light drew closer to the mouth of the well, and 
the man pushed his companion into a hole in the side; the 
woman’s hand came in contact with something cold and clammy 
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but she stifled a cry in its birth, and watched with bated breath. 
The old hag was leaning over the mouth of the well now, holding 
the torch above her head, her feeble eyes trying to pierce the 
gloom, but the attempt was altogether unavailing, and so she 
withdrew. 

“T thought I had closed the trap-door,” she muttered ; “ those 
sounds I heard must have been the spirits of the dead—they 
are restless to-night,” and then the trap-door was shut with a 
dull echoing clang, and the darkness grew of a kind better 
imagined than described. 

At last their feet touched something solid, and Captain 
Challis struck a match—they were standing in a charnel-house, 
with bodies in all stages of putrefaction round them. The 
match had gone out now, and the man struck another. 

“We must be careful of these,” he said, striving to repress a 
shudder,” for I have only three left.” 

Then they made their way to a point as far removed from the 
dead as they could, for the cave was large and afforded an 
opportunity for doing so. Presently Captain Challis struck 
another match, and, lighting a cigar, smoked vigorously, as much 
for his companion’s sake as his own—how the man thanked God 
for tobacco that night ! 

“Heira says there is an opening that leads from here into the 
ravine,” the woman said at last, speaking in a hoarse unnatural 
whisper. 

“ There is only one match left,” Captain Challis answered, “ and 
we may need it,so I am afraid we must wait till the morning 
light.” 

And as the leaden hours crept slowly on, they stood very near 
to each other, for human companionship was inexpressibly dear 
in this loathsome place. And as time passed they grew 
cramped and cold, for the night had seemed like years. 

Suddenly Captain Challis felt his arm clutched convulsively 
by his companion : 

“Look! look!” she cried eagerly. 

A faint speck was to be seen at an opposite side of the cave. 
Now was the time to use the last match! The Englishman 
struck it, and then they made for the speck, all the while care- 
fully avoiding the dead. The light was steadily growing 
brighter—thank God they were on the road to freedom now! 
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By this time they had entered a passage that was occasionally 
so narrow that they had to crawl along on their hands and 
knees. Still, they had not left the horrors of that awful place 
behind, for moisture dripped from the walls, and once a bat flew 
out of a hole and flapped its wings in their faces. The light had 
grown quite bright now, the passage had become wide enough 
for four men to walk abreast, and they struggled on, buoyant 
with hope, for they were close to the ravine, and would in another 
moment breathe the fresh air of heaven. Then the next instant 
they were seized and bound hand and foot, and they realised, 
with a pang, that their struggles for freedom had been un- 
availing. They had evidently fallen into the enemy’s hands 
again, for Captain Challis could see that their captors were 
natives. As for the woman, the reaction was too much for her, 
and she fainted. 

They were carried along some distance, and then entered a 
cave, where they sat and waited for the chief’s arrival. Presently 
there was a slight stir, and as Captain Challis turned, he saw— 
not Dewan, as he had expected ; but the honest, sunburnt face 
of his old friend Holford, and by his side was another English- 
man. The prisoner was now struggling with might and main 
to remove his gag. 

“ The prisoner wishes to speak,” the strange Englishman said, 
and immediately Captain Challis was free. 

“ Do you not know me, Holford?” he cried anxiously. 

Instantly a hand gripped his as in a vice. “Of course I do, 
now that you speak,” the man replied heartily, “but how could 
you expect anyone to recognise you when you are in such a 
devil of a mess? This is my friend, Colonal Macleay,” Mr. 
Holford went on; “he is in command of a Ghoorka regiment 
that has been sent to storm this place, but——” and he broke 
off abruptly, “I must explain things to you another time, for 
the lady has fainted and we must do all we can to restore her.” 

He was leaning over her now, dashing water on her face from 
his hat. “Ah! that’s right,” he cried, “you will soon be safe 
and well now. You must tell me all about this affair when we 
get back to Naini Tal,” he went on, turning again to Captain 
Challis. “Inthe meantime I must give you the news. There 
have been a great many robberies and disappearances on the 
road lately. The Government a short time ago sent some 
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rupees from one treasury to another, but cart, rupees and sepoys 
all disappeared as if the earth had opened and swallowed them 
up.” 

Captain Challis thought of that scene in the circular chamber, 
but said nothing, and Mr. Holford went on again: 

“For some reason this place was suspected, and the black 
devils are going to be taught a lesson, but,” and he stopped for 
a moment, “I can see that Colonel Macleay is eager to begin 
his work, and so wipe out old scores with the natives.” 

* * * * * * * 


Six months had passed; Captain Challis sat in the verandah 
of his comfortable bungalow, a newspaper spread out on his 
knees. “ How strange it all seems,” he said musingly, and his 
eye glanced afresh at something before him. We will look over 
his shoulder and see what it was. 


“ MARRIAGE.—On Wednesday, the 1oth instant, at St. John’s 
Church, by the Rev. Tom Armstrong, Frederick Holford, Indian 
Civil Service, to Mary Lyons, daughter of the late Surgeon- 
Major Horatio Lyons.” 


“Only six short months have passed,” he cried, “and yet 
Dewan and his followers are dead, Holford has married that 
girl I met in ‘Cartis’ Folly, and Heira has gone to Mrs. 
Holford as an attendant. Truly, this is a world of change!” 





The Mellingford Bank Failure. 


IF any stranger—for surely no one else could put such an idle 
question—were to ask a resident in Mellingford as to who was 
the most important personage in that thriving but slightly dull 
little borough ; aye, even if he were to ask the same thing of a 
thousand of its inhabitants in succession, there would not be 
the slightest shadow of likelihood that their answer would contain 
the name of any other than Mr. Philip Grant. He was the chief 
banker, or rather the only banker, in the town ; for, of course, you 
could hardly count the little branch office of the Town and 
Country Bank, which was only opened on market days and then 
appeared to be but very feebly patronised. He was the richest 
man in the neighbourhood, and the most charitable. Was it 
not he who had given some valuable fields to the town, and, in 
addition, laid them out at his own expense as a public park, 
restoring the ancient Roman castle which stood in one of them, 
and making it into a museum to hold the fine collection of 
Roman antiquities, of which the town was justly proud? Had he 
not been mayor five times, and was it not his own fault that he had 
not been returned uncontested to parliament at the last election ? 
Did he not subscribe largely to all the local charities, and was 
he not honorary treasurer of the greater part of them, often 
making up himself, it was currently reported, the deficiencies 
in their balance sheets? And did he not live in the largest and 
most beautiful house in the outskirts of thetown? In fact, of 
course Mr. Grant was the principal person in Mellingford, and 
if all this did not convince you, your informant could give 
you a thousand other instances of his wealth and goodness; so 
that at last all doubts, if any such ever existed in your mind, of 
Mr. Grant’s superiority would be obliged to vanish before such 
overwhelming proofs. 

Certainly one thing was true, and that was that it would have 
been hard to find a finer house and gardens than Duke’s Court 
for many miles around; and it looked doubly beautiful on this 
tranquil early October day, when the declining sun was sinking 
from a brilliantly blue sky into a bed of grey and flaming 
orange-coloured clouds, and was sending his slanting rays 
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through the fine old chestnut trees in the avenue, turning 
their yellow leaves into masses of deep-hued gold, and 
bringing out the mellow tints of the old house itself, the deep- 
toned red brick of which had been softened and worn by the 
sunshine and storms of over two centuries. The flower-beds 
were still bright with geraniums and scarlet dahlias, and the 
grass of the tennis-courts, which stretched below the terrace, was 
of a brilliant green, which spoke much for the care and labour 
that had been expended on it during the long hot summer. 
Four people, two young men and two daintily-dressed girls, 
were playing a keenly-contested game, and gave animation to 
the scene. Their voices and laughter floated over the terrace 
and in at the open French windows of the drawing-room, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant were sitting, finishing their tea in a more 
leisurely manner than the young people had done, and not 
feeling it a matter of the gravest importance whether the light 
would last long enough for them to finish their match or not. 

In fact, Mr. Grant seemed to have something of more serious 
‘import than lawn tennis on his mind just now. His wife noted 
this, and went on with her fancy-work in silence, knowing by 
experience that she was more likely to discover what her hus- 
band was thinking about by these means than by any number 
of questions, however skilful. And the result showed that she 
was right. 

“T certainly think that he ought to have known better than 
even to think of such a thing,” burst out Mr. Grant at last, 
rather irrelevantly it would have seemed to anyone but his 
wife. She, however, contented herself by merely assenting. 

“It quite took my breath away,” he continued. “I should 
never have thought he would dare to suggest such a thing. It’s 
most—but what's the use of saying anything about it? You 
don’t even know who I’m talking about, do you?” 

“Not yet, dear,” answered Mrs. Grant, stooping down over her 
embroidery. Was it that the light was failing, or was she en- 
deavouring to conceal a slight smile? 

“Well, it’s James Foster I'm speaking of, my head clerk— 
manager, I suppose he’d caJl himself, though I’ve no fancy for 
anyone interfering with the management so long as I’m able to 
do it myself. And what do you think he had the impertinence 
to ask me?” 
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“I’m sure I don't know, dear,” answered Mrs. Grant gently. 
“Unless it was anything about Adela,” she added after a 
moment’s hesitation, and flushing slightly. 

“Well, it was about Adela. He did me the honour”— 
laughing somewhat scornfully—“of asking whether he might 
marry her.” 

“ And you said——?” answered Mrs. Grant interrogatively. 

“Well, of course, I asked him what his position was,” said 
Mr. Grant, looking slightly disappointed that his news had not 
proved more startling; “and he told me that he had ten 
thousand pounds that he would settle on her. Ten thousand 
pounds! Ha! ha! The idea of settling that on my only 
child!” And he laughed rather grimly. 

“ And what answer did you give him?” 

“What answer? Why, of course, I told him that it was all 
nonsense, and that if ever I heard any more of it he'd have to 
clear out of the bank, ten thousand and all. You wouldn't 
have had me tell him anything else, would you?” 

“Qh, no,” said Mrs. Grant hastily. “ But what will you say 
to Adela about it?” 

“ There’s no need to say anything at all to her, is there?” 
he answered. “ You don’t think she cares about him, do you?” 
he added uneasily. 

“Well, I don’t—I hardly know—but I did think——” And 
then Mrs. Grant paused. 

“Goon, What did you think?” asked her husband irritably. 

“Well, I thought from her way when she was with him that 
she was in love with him, and I felt quite sure that he was in 
love with her,” she confessed, looking rather guilty. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me so before?” said Mr. Grant, 
getting up and walking up and down. At last he had found 
someone to blame. “It’s just like you women, keeping every- 
thing to yourselves till the mischief’s done.” 

“ But I didn’t know anything,” protested Mrs. Grant ; “and I 
may be mistaken.” 

“As though my daughter could marry a beggar clerk,” he 
went on, without noticing her interruption, “when she aight take 
the pick of the county. What do you suppose .. igs Hugh 
Malden over here so often? Perhaps you don’t kn but from 
what his uncle said I’ve a very good idea of his ii ns. He 
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seemed rather surprised when I mentioned what Adela’s portion 
would be,” with a satisfied smile. 

Mrs. Grant’s face fell. “I don’t think Adela cares much for 
him,” she murmured. 

“ Pooh! every girl cares for the chance of being a countess, 
especially when she’s plenty of money of her own to keep it up 
with. So I'll speak to Adela to-night and tell her——” 

But what the information to be imparted to her daughter 
was*Mrs, Grant never knew, for the door had opened and the 
butler was advancing into the room. 

“If you please, sir, there is a—a gentleman who wishes to see 
you,” he said. 

“Who is it?” asked his master. 

“He wouldn’t give his name,” answered the man, “but he 
insisted on seeing you. He is in the library.” 

“Very well, I’ll go to him,” said Mr. Grant, rising. “ But re- 
member in future never to admit people who refuse their names. 
Someone on a begging expedition, I expect, my dear,” turning 
to his wife. “I'll be back directly. Don’t let Malden go till I 
return.” 

And then he left the room, and, crossing the hall, he entered 
the library and shut the door. Mrs. Grant went placidly on with 
her fancy-work, awaiting his return, but the minutes went by and 
still Mr. Grant remained shut up with his unknown visitor. 
Then the bell rang, and was answered by the butler, whom Mrs. 
Grant could hear speaking some directions down the telephone 
to the stables. It was getting quite dusk now, and not being 
able to see to work any longer, she rose and went to the window. 
The quartette outside had apparently finished their game, and 
were standing talking at the net. As she watched them, they 
came up the steps and towards the house. 

“We just had time to finish the match, mamma,” cried he 
daughter Adela, a pretty, dark-haired girl with a dazzling com- 
plexion and soft, dark-grey eyes, as she threw herself into a sofa. 
“And Hugh and I won. I don’t believe we should have done 
so if we had played the final the other day ; it was such awful 
work getting through the first three rounds, wasn’t it, Hugh ?” 

“Oh, shocking,” replied Hugh Malden, a lanky young man 
with a remarkably plain face and an absorbing passion for tennis. 
“And to think that it’s the last tournament of the season!” he 

12 
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added dolefully. “Don’t I wish we were going to have it all 
over again.” 

“I think we must be going now, Mrs. Grant,” said the other 
girl, after a meaning glance at her partner. Her acquaintance 
with the Grants was merely formed by the link of lawn tennis. 
“We are walking, you know.” 

“ And I must be ordering my trap,” put in Hugh. 

“Then you can drive Miss Danvers and her cousin back,” said 
Adela in a decided manner. “It will hardly take you out of 
your way.” 

At which Miss Danvers looked grateful, though she murmured 
a slight protest. 

“Mr. Grant did say that he wished to see you before you left,” 
began Mrs. Grant, “but he’s shut up in the library with some 
stranger.” 

“Oh, he can see him another time,” said Adela easily. “ Hugh 
is coming for a last game on Thursday if I can get some more 
people.” 

And the matter being thus settled, in a few minutes the visitors 
had said good-bye, and were bowling down the darkening avenue 
through the warm autumn air, while Mrs. Grant and Adela sat 
down again in the drawing-room, with no other light than that 
of the three-days’-old moon, which hung low in the western sky 
opposite to the windows, Adela keeping up a rippling flow of 
comments on the game which had occupied all her thoughts and 
exertions during the afternoon. However, for once they fell 
almost unheeded on her mother’s ears; Mrs. Grant was listening 
intently for the sound of the library door. What could be 
keeping her husband? It was very foolish, she knew ; but some- 
how she could not help feeling that something strange was 
happening —that something was the matter. 

“They are coming out at last,” she cried, as the sound of the 
opening door reached her. 

“Who are coming out ?” demanded Adela. “Why, mamma, 
I don’t believe you’ve heard a word of the description of that 
last set that I have been giving you.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t believe I have,’ agreed Mrs. Grant. 
“T’ve been listening for them to come out. There, your father 


is letting the man out of the front door, and now he’s coming 
here.” 
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The next moment Mr. Grant entered the room. 

“What, all in darkness ?” he said ina brisk voice, the cheerful- 
ness of which sounded rather false to his wife’s ear. 

“Yes, but we can have the lights directly if you like,” she 
answered. “ Adela, dear, just ring the bell.” 

“No, don’t bother about it. I-—I like this light best,” pro- 
tested Mr. Grant, sitting down, and then getting up again rest- 
lessly. 

There was a pause for a few moments. 

“ Your—er—visitor has gone?” queried Mrs. Grant. 

“Yes; he came on some business, and it is rather a nuisance ; 
but I think I shall have to leave home for a day or two. But 
there’s Foster ””—as wheels were heard stopping at the open front 
door. 

“Mr. Foster? Why—what—?” began Mrs. Grant in a 
puzzled voice. 

“Oh, I sent for him to tell him one or two things I wanted 
him to look after. I can go back to Mellingford by the same 
cart that fetched him. Adela, you must run up and pack my 
dressing-bag.” 

And with this he hastily left the room, and crossed into the 
library once more. But this time he only stopped there for a 
very short while. Indeed, Adela had hardly come downstairs 
with the bag and joined her mother, who was standing in the hall, 
when the library door opened and Mr. Grant came out, closing 
the door behind him, but just, however, giving them a glimpse of 
James Foster sitting at the table within, writing. Onelamp was 
lighted in the hall, and as its light fell on her husband's face 
Mrs. Grant started and gave a little exclamation. 

“Why, Philip, dear, you are ill,’ she cried. And indeed the 
drawn and haggard look of his face made him appear to have 
aged quite ten years in the last two hours. 

“No, no, I’m all right,” he answered almost irritably. “Take 
care of yourselves ; I haven’t a minute to lose. Good-bye.” And 
kissing them both, he hastened out of the house, and the next 
moment was driving away. 

“What can be the matter?” murmured Mrs. Grant, gazing 
anxiously down the avenue at the rapidly receding lights of the 
cart lamps. 

“Oh, only some business,” replied Adela, reassuringly. “I’m 
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thankful I’m not a boy, or else I should have been a partner in 
the bank, and have been worried into grey hairs long before this. 
But it’s getting time for dinner; we needn't dress to-night, but 
I think we'd better tidy ourselves.” And putting her arm 
through her mother’s, she led her upstairs. At the top, how- 
ever, she stopped. 

“Don’t you think it would be a good plan to ask Mr. Foster?” 
she said, trying to speak carelessly. “He might clear up the 
mystery for us in a few words, and save a lot of worry.” 

“Yes, perhaps he might,” answered Mrs. Grant absently, and 
then she entered her room, while Adela, feeling that she was 
acting in a perfectly open manner, turned and descended the 
stairs again. But at the foot she paused, feeling rather at a loss 
for an explanation for her premeditated intrusion into the 
library. If only he would come out and meet her! How much 
easier it would make it! And, as if in answer to her wish, the 
library door did open, and James Foster came out, carrying a 
bundle of papers in his hand. He prepared to pass her with a 
grave bow, but she stepped forward, and he was obliged to stop. 

“Oh, Mr. Foster,” she began falteringly, “I came—we thought 
—that is, mamma is so anxious, and we wondered if you could 
tell us why papa has gone away so suddenly.” And then she 
stopped. 

“Tm afraid I cannot enlighten you, Miss Grant,” answered the 
young man coldly. “I merely know that Mr. Grant has gone 
away. He sent for me to give me some instructions about 
matters of business.” And, with a bow, he began walking to- 
wards the door. 

“Then you will excuse my having troubled you,” began Adela 
in a tone as chilly as his own. Then her voice suddenly changed. 
“Oh, why are you so unkind ?” she cried, half indignantly, while 
two tears rose to her eyes, only to be hastily brushed away. 

“Unkind ?” he echoed, a little bitterly. “I thought it was you 
who were unkind, as I naturally imagined that you agreed with 
what Mr. Grant said to me this afternoon.” 

They had passed through the open door, and hardly noticed 
that they were walking down the dark avenue. 

“ And what was it he said?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Well, I gathered up courage to tell him how much we loved 
each—that is to say how much I loved you——” 
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“The other way of putting it will do,” Adela interrupted 
softly. 

He put his arm round her and drew her towards him. 

“Well, I told him how much we loved each other, and I asked 
him if he would consent to our marrying.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“Oh”—trying to force a laugh—“ he simply wouldn't listen to 
me. He merely told me—what indeed was quite the truth—that 
I wasn’t a fitting match for you, and he said that you were much 
too young to know your own mind yet. In fact he almost made 
me feel that I was a fortune-hunter who had taken an unfair 
advantage of a very young heiress. What a nuisance your 
money is! If only you were poor!” 

“Never mind, dear,” returned Adela, rubbing her cheek against 
his sleeve. “I may be only nineteen now, but if I insist in my 
foolish infatuation ”—another little pressure on his arm, and a 
soft laugh—“ for, say ten or twelve years, perhaps he'll see that 
there’s something in it. That is, if you don’t get tired of me, and 
go off to someone else.” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly, and then the next 
moment she broke from him and ran towards the house, only 
pausing a moment in the light that streamed from the open door 
to wave farewell again to him through the darkness. 

“TI daresay I’m very naughty,” she murmured as she passed 
indoors, “but I’m very happy. And, of course, papa would not 
refuse me anything that I really wished for.” 

And the word happiness fails to describe the state in which 
James Foster returned to his lonely lodgings. 

* % % & # ~ * 

It was two days later, and Mr. Grant had not returned ; and, 
what is more, neither letter nor telegram had reached his wife 
from him. 

“I’m sure something must be the matter,” she nervously re- 
peated to Adela, as the evening closed in and the dog-cart, which 
she had sent to meet the train Mr. Grant usually came down 
from town by, had returned empty. 

“My dear mamma, whatever should be the matter ?” answered 
Adela, energetically. “Don’t you remember that once papa was 
away for a week without our hearing from him, and then it 
turned out that he had addressed his letter wrong in a hurry? 
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And this time it’s only two days. But hark, there’s someone in 
the hall! Perhaps he—no—” as voices were heard at the door 
—“it’s Mr. Foster. Very likely he has heard from papa, and has 
come to tell us.” 

The next moment James Foster was in the room 

“T want to speak to you alone for a minute, Mrs. Grant,” he 
said awkwardly, after a minute or two, during which he had been 
obliged to answer their anxious queries in the negative. 

“ Certainly,” she answered calmly. “I think there is a light in 
the library.” And then she rose and led the way across the 
hall. 

“You have some message to me from my husband, have you 
not?” she said in a low voice, as Foster closed the door and 
advanced towards the table where she had seated herself. “ Tell 
me ; let me hear the worst.” 

“There is no message,” he answered slowly. “But it is—of 
course it mayn’t be true, but—” And he took out two or three 
scraps of newspaper from his pocket. Mrs. Grant almost snatched 
them from him. 

“What does it mean?” she asked, looking up with a terrified 
face after she had read the first. “A man missing from one of 
the Antwerp steamers—supposed to have stepped overboard. A 
coat with my husband’s name on it in his cabin! But he—he 
didn’t tell me that he was going to Antwerp.” And she paused, 
bewildered. 

“We must hope that there is some mistake,’ he answered 
gravely. “But I’m afraid that there is no doubt that Mr. Grant 
went from here to Parkestone. I have already made enquiries. 
The clerk at the booking-office is a new-comer, and I could learn 
nothing from him, but a porter who was at Manningtree, and 
who comes from this parish, told me that he was sure he saw 
Mr. Grant on the platform the night before last.” 

Mrs. Grant began looking at the other pieces of newspaper. 

“ But these don’t tell me anything more about him,” she said, 
half-impatiently. “They are all about the bank. ‘The grave 
financial situation at Mellingford. The absence of the only 
existing partner in the firm.’ Surely ”—asa terrible idea flashed 
across her mind—* surely there is nothing wrong with the 
bank ?” 


Foster hesitated. “It’s no use concealing anything,” he said 
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at last, “but I’m afraid that matters are very wrong indeed. 
There were some vague hints about the condition of the bank 
in this morning’s paper, and since then there has been a heavy 
run on the bank. Luckily I had just withdrawn some money of 
my own from investments, so that I was able to make use of it 
and so get along till closing time without going to the private 
safe, with the key of which Mr. Grant had entrusted me. But 
when I did go there I found——” and he paused for a moment. 

“What?” murmured Mrs. Grant, in a faint voice. Even a 
moment’s suspense seemed too much for her to bear. 

“T found that the greater part of the securities that I knew 
ought to be there were missing. And then came those para- 
graphs in the evening papers, that shed such a strange light on to 
the fact of Mr. Grant’s absence.” 

Mrs, Grant kept command of herself with an effort. She felt, 
however, that her worst suspicions were being confirmed. 

“What shall we do?” she said, despairingly. 

“Well, I think it will be best for us to close the bank,” he 
answered, “till—if Mr. Grant returns, In fact it’s the only 
thing that we can do.” 

Mrs. Grant rose. “ You must do what you think best,” she 
said. “I feel that I can leave everything to you. Good-bye; 
you will excuse me. I don’t feel quite——” 

She was advancing unsteadily towards the door, but she 
tottered and almost fell as he sprang forward and seized her in 
his arms. He laid her on the sofa and then rang the bell. Adela 
herself answered it, and gave a little cry of fear as she entered 
the room. 

“Mrs. Grant has fainted,’ he said hastily. “I’m afraid I 
brought bad news. But I must go now, as I have so much to 
do.” And then he hastily departed, leaving Adela in a state of 
amazement. 

What could it all mean? she wondered. But she knew soon 
enough. Before long several copies of the evening paper had 
reached the house, and all the servants had read the fatal news. 
The lady’s-maid silently handed one to Adela when, after having 
put her mother to bed and watched her fall into a light but 
troubled sleep, she asked the girl what had been the cause of 
her illness. And there were many doubts and lamentations at 
Duke's Court that night. But that was nothing to what ensued 
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on the following morning, when, at the fixed time for opening the 
doors of Grant, Ward and Wilson’s bank, James Foster came 
out and affixed a small notice on the dark oak panel. Within 
ten minutes the report was all over the town that the bank had 
failed. A crowd soon gathered outside, and mingled prayers, 
shrieks and wailings were heard, as one person after another 
pushed to the front and read the fatal paper. 

“It’s all I had,” sobbed an old man of seventy, clinging to the 
lamp-post for support. “And I was to have paid for those 
houses to-day. I thought I should have passed the rest of my 
days in comfort, but now I see I shall have to turn out and begin 
work again same as I did when I was a bit of a boy of ten. 
How shall I break it to my poor old woman?” 

“The villain!” muttered a sturdy farmer, turning away, his 
face white with passion. “ Don't I wish I had him here! But 
they say he’s drowned. Drowning was far too good a death for 
him.” 

“I’m afraid your chances of a season in town next spring are 
rather small, my dear,” a gentleman was heard saying lightly to 
his wife, as he seated himself beside her in her victoria. “ And 
to think it’s most annoying that I should have put the money 
in only a couple of days ago.” 

“It'll be a wretched Christmas for everyone,” people informed 
each other, as the day went by and the first excitement gradu- 
ally wore itself away. And then they whispered to one another 
about all the charities that Mr. Grant was treasurer for. It was 
a very black day for many people in Mellingford! And when- 
ever and wherever James Foster made his appearance he was 
overwhelmed with questions. But he could give no satisfactory 
answers. Mr. Grant had always been his own manager, he said, 
and though he owned that he had been partly instrumental in 
closing the bank, yet he contended that it was in everyone’s 
interests that he had done it. 

“ Matters would only have got worse,” he said. “ And in this 
way all the creditors will get their shares equally.” 

And all this time Duke’s Court seemed to Adela like the 
abode of the dead. No one came to the house; Mrs. Grant was 
too ill to leave her room, and the servants stole about the place 
as if afraid of the sound of their own footsteps. Such was the 
concition of affairs on the second day after the closing of the 
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bank, when the fast afternoon down train stopped at Mellingford 
station, and Mr. Grunt alighted from it. 

“TI might just as well have wired to them to send the dog- 
cart,’ he murmured, as he hailed a hansom and got into it, 
being too much occupied with his own thoughts to notice the 
look of horror and surprise with which the cabman regarded 
him. 

It was not till the horse slackened pace for a few moments 
going up the hill to the town that he looked out, and then he 
was puzzled to understand the black looks and words that were 
cast in his direction. People were scowling and shaking their 
fists, and the words “ Thief” and “ Scoundrel” reached his ear, 
while a not very fresh egg whizzed close to his face and broke 
on one of the sides of the hansom. 

“My cabby seems to be unpopular,” he thought. “ But it’s 
rather hard that I should have to take the consequences of his 
misdeeds.” 

And then he shouted through the little trap-door to the man 
to make haste. In a few minutes the cab drew up at Duke’s 
Court, and as he alighted and paid the cabman, a feeling that 
something was wrong seemed to come over him. The place 
had a strangely deserted appearance, there were no lights either 
in the hall or in any of the front rooms, although it was getting 
quite dusk, and the hall-door stood open. He slowly entered 
and crossed the thickly-carpeted hall. A gleam of light shone 
from the library door, and, hearing voices within, he advanced 
towards it, and then he suddenly stopped. 

“Yes, the first meeting of creditors is to take place to- 
morrow,” he heard James Foster say. “It’s no use waiting any 
longer. There were such overwhelming proofs that it was your 
poor father who was—was on board the Antwerp steamer that 
night.” 

“Poor father! Meeting of creditors”! What could it 
mean? wondered Mr. Grant. Whoever could it be that Foster 
was talking to in this manner? But he felt a shock that almost 
stunned him when he recognised the next voice. 

“Oh, we must leave everything to you,” he heard Adela 
answer. “But cannot we get away from here? That is, as 
soon as mamma is well enough to move. I can’t bear the 
thought of living where—where we’ve no right to be.” 
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Mr. Grant could stand it no longer, but rushed into the room. 
“ What is all this nonsense ?” he demanded. 

“Papa! Mr. Grant!” cried Adela and Foster simultaneously, 

“Yes, why shouldn’t I be here? And what’s this rubbish 
about a meeting of creditors, and the place not belonging to 
you?” 

“ Oh, we thought—we were afraid——”’ began Adela. 

“ Perhaps these will explain the matter to' you more quickly 
than we can in words,” said Foster, taking half-a-dozen news- 
paper cuttings out of his pocket. 

Mr. Grant sat down and calmly read them through. 

“So you closed the bank, did you?” he said at last witha 
smile. “ Well, under the circumstances I can hardly blame you. 
But this must all be put right as soon as possible. We'll send 
—no, I think you'd better go yourself to the I/ellingford News 
office and have a thousand or so bills printed and distributed to 
say that the bank will be open as usual to-morrow morning. 
And post some to all the villages round about.” 

“But why—I don’t understand—what shall I tell people?” 
stammered James Foster, who had not yet recovered from his 
surprise, and who felt loth to depart till he had had some 
little explanation of the mystery. 

“ Tell them that I’ve been ill, and that, though no one else is 
to blame in the matter, I hope they’ll forgive me now they 
know that I had no intention of swindling them. But make 
haste, or you won't get the bills in time for the country post.” 

And with this Foster was forced to go. 

“And you say you've been ill, papa?” began Adela, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes, but I’m all right now,” he answered quickly. “ But 
how is your mother? You said she was ill?” 

“Yes, I was ill; but I shall be all right now you have come 
back.” And Mrs. Grant, clad in a loose-clinging wrapper, came 
gliding into the room. “Something seemed to tell me that it 
was you directly I heard the wheels at the door,” she went on. 
“Oh, Philip, forgive me. However could I have been so foolish 
as to think that you would go away and leave us? But how 
pale you look! Have you been ill, too?” And she seated 
herself on the sofa beside him, and gazed anxiously into his face. 

“Yes, a little,’ he answered. “Just close the door, Adela, 
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and I'll explain everything to you. You remember that a man 
came to see me on Monday, don't you ?” 

“ Yes, that was the beginning of it all,” said Mrs. Grant. 

“Well, it was my youngest brother, George. I daresay you 
have never even heard his name. He was the black sheep of 
the family, and I had heard nothing of him since he was sent 
to Australia thirty years ago. Well, it appears that he had re- 
turned to England, and had contrived to get into a very serious 
trouble. But he’s dead now, poor fellow; so it is best to say 
no more about it. He asked me to help him to get out of Eng- 
land, which I did, and then I hurried up to Manchester to make 
good—to settle with the people he had—with his creditors there. 
On my way back I was in a small accident. Oh, no, I wasn’t 
hurt at all; but I was in rather a weak state for a couple of 
days, and then I thought it best not to let you know anything 
about it till I could tell you myself. And, of course, as I 
wasn’t able to read the papers, no news of what was going on 
down here reached me.” 

“Then it was your brother who was—was drowned ?” said 
Adela. 

“Yes, poor fellow! And I had given him one of my coats, as 
I thought it would be cold on the steamer. And I went as far 
as Manningtree with him, which accounts for the fact of my 
having been seen there. But what a week it must have been 
for you.” 

“Qh, it’s all right now that you have come back,” murmured 
Mrs. Grant, smiling. 

The next morning Mr. Grant was at the bank very early with 
James Foster, and together they descended to the strong-room 
in the vaults. 

“ Now I’m going to let you into a secret,” said Mr. Grant after 
the door was locked behind them. “I’m going to show you the 
private safe.” 

“But I know it,” answered Foster. “Here is the key of it 
that you gave me.” 

“Qh, that’s only an ordinary safe,” said the banker, smiling. 
“T had forgotten when I gave you the key of it how little it 
contained. I was terribly agitated—I will tell you the cause 
some day—and I hardly knew what I was doing. Now I will 
show you the real safe.” 
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And, standing on a certain part of the floor, he pressed several 
projections in the wall in succession, with the result that what 
had seemed a solid part of the side of the room slowly swung 
back, revealing a large safe, full of papers, notes and gold, 
neatly arranged on shelves. 

“No one but a partner has ever known this secret before,” 
went on Mr. Grant. “It was made by some Italians, who were 
brought over and taken back again by one of the founders of 
the house, and were so carefully guarded that they never even 
knew the place where they were working. But now help me to 
take out this gold and these Bank of England notes. I always 
keep a large quantity here in case there should be a run on the 
bank, and I think there will be enough to carry us through, 
although it is market day.” 

And this proved to be the case. During the first hour after 
the bank opened large sums were withdrawn, but then the 
excitement gradually subsided, and people who had come with 
the express intention of taking every penny out, grew reassured 
after they had had an interview with Mr. Grant and heard his 
explanations, and went away with their confidence fully restored. 
In fact, by the afternoon, Mr. Grant knew that all danger was 
over. 

“You'll come back with me and stop till Monday, won't 
you?” he said to Foster when the bank closed at five. “I’ve 
something to say to you ; and besides, I’m sure Adela would like 
to see you.” 

And needless to say Foster joyfully accepted the invitation. 

When dinner was over that evening, and Mrs. Grant and 
Adela had left the room, Mr. Grant considered for a few 
moments and then began: 

“So you put your money into the breach to save the bank?”’ 
he said. 

“Yes,” muttered Foster deprecatingly. “I thought it might 
be some little use.” 

“But it was rather rash of you, as you knew what the state 
of affairs was.” 

“Oh, there had only been a few hints up till then,” returned 
Foster, “and of course I didn’t trouble myself about them. It 
was not till I thought that you were—were drowned that I was 
really frightened.” 
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“Well it was very good of you. But as it happened I find 
that Lord Holford withdrew exactly the same sum that after- 
noon. He sent his nephew, Malden, this afternoon to bring it 
back and make his excuses. But what I was going to say to 
you was this, that now your money is in the bank it can stop 
there if you like, and in return for it Pll give you a small share 
in the firm, though I’m afraid we can’t put your name on the 
door yet. You can bea Co., you know.” 

“You mean to say that I’m to bea partner?” gasped Foster 
in astonishment. . 

“Yes, that’s it. You see you know the secret of the private 
safe now, and I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s rather 
dangerous for me to keep all the management in my own hands. 
But now let us join my wife and daughter.” And he led the 
way into the drawing-room. 

“Let me introduce my new partner to you, my dear,” he said 
to his wife, and then he went to the open window. “What a 
fine evening, and what a lovely moon!” he continued. “ Adela, 
wouldn’t you like to take a little walk on the terrace? I want 
to talk to your mother. I’ve no doubt Mr. Foster will go with 
you.” 

“Just as you please, papa,” answered Adela demurely, as she 
blushed very pink and got up quickly. 

“T think you had better put that little shawl over your 
shoulders,” said Mrs. Grant anxiously. 

“Certainly,” answered Adela dutifully, and, passing by the 
shawl, she took up a little table-cloth and threw it round her. 
And then she preceded James on to the terrace. 

“Don’t you think, my dear, we ought to be calling the young 
people in?” said Mrs. Grant, after she and her husband had sat 
side by side for over half-an-hour, he holding her hand and in a 
low voice telling her all his plans for the future. “I’m sure it 
must be getting chilly.” 

“Pooh,” he replied good-naturedly. “It’s as warm as June. 
And besides, my dear, when did you ever hear of two lovers 
catching cold ?” 
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I HAD just received a much longed-for invitation to spend a 
month in Scotland with one of my greatest friends. Just 
imagine it! One whole month of sunshine—warm, dependable, 
August sunshine—on my beloved moors. I was perfectly wild 
with delight—how truly nice of fate to have arranged everything 
as I best wished. 

Now, I must tell you how it allcameabout. Caroline Morton 
had always been my greatest friend ; we were at school together, 
spent our first season together, and even when she married we 
still remained fast allies. I always felt sure of her sympathy 
when I shocked my father and maiden aunt with some more 
than usually “advanced movement.” Fortunately the “powers 
that be” in the shape of these relations firmly believed in 
Carly ; her sweet manner and her never-forgotten enquiries 
about “ the dear General’s sufferings »—he was a martyr to gout, 
and—hush, let me whisper in your ear—temper—had won father 
over long ago. My aunt was a more difficult citadel to storm, 
but she gave in at last owing to the soothing influence of 
cheques and babies’ boots for her pet charity, the Zenana 
Mission. It has always been a mystery to me why so many 
pairs of these ridiculous little woolly boots are sent to India by 
this mission; surely the “native” who is so little in need of 
covering for the other parts of his body cannot wish to encase 
his children’s feet in wool! One day, in idle curiosity, I counted 
one hundred and twenty pairs, in what was always called in our 
household “the Indian box.” Oh dear, what high jinks Carly 
and I used to have when she had successfully drawn the green 
shade over the eyes of these good old people. I am afraid 
disapproving eyes often followed me, but never Carly ; she was 
wonderful ; she always said the right thing just at the right 
time ; she seemed intuitively to know everybody's weakness ; 
old ladies delighted in her; she always sought their advice and 
consulted their prejudices. Very young men loved her; she 
had a way of making them believe that they were quite elderly, 
never advising them or snubbing them as if they were boys. 
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Girl friends she had by scores, but I was her friend, par excel- 
lence ; she heard all my confessions and argued me out of many 
foolish ideas. 

My latest fad was to become a “New Woman.” I attended 
all their debating societies, drinking in “new” views on wonder- 
ful subjects, understanding perhaps half of what some of these 
frighteningly clever women raved about, and imbibing through 
it more dangerous knowledge that was at all good for me. Yes, 
I think I was an apt pupil. I had already begun to denounce 
the male species of the higher animal as weak, unstable, and 
selfish. I sank deep in the miry literature of the day, indeed 
I only refrained from wearing the divided skirt and the billy- 
cock because I had grave doubts about its being a becoming 
attire. 

I was getting very tired of London and the fast dying, fag- 
end gaieties, with their accompaniment of dust and heat, when I 
got this delightful invitation. 

Some weeks before, Major Morton had left to serve his Queen- 
Empress in some God-and-climate-forsaken part of India, where 
he unselfishly refused to take his wife and little boy. Remark 
that I say unselfishly—extrve nous, I put a huge query, too big 
for print, behind that innocent-looking qualifying adjective. 
Carly then wrote to me telling me that she meant to look about 
for somewhere out of the beaten track to spend the autumn 
months, asking me to join her. 

At last she had found something to suit her. She heard 
through a friend that a sweet old farm house, situated on a far 
away corner of a Scottish moor, was to be let for two months, 
as the laird had his own lodge on the other side, and rarely 
ever used the farm. She decided on taking it at once; had 
gone there a week ago, and thus her letter begging me to come 
at once, to be built up in health and spirits on the bracing moors. 
Merciful heaven, what an erection she made of me! 

The next night and most of the following day found me 
travelling north of the Tweed, feeling both dusty and cross. 
When at I last arrived in the small station that marked my desti- 
nation, laughter overcame all my emotions. The look of utter 
amazement on the face of the rustic Scot, when he saw my odd 
pile of luggage, was beyond words to describe. It certainly did 
look a crazy collection for a young lady travelling alone. I had 
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collected all my “oldest rags” into a small flat trunk, and the 
rest consisted of two fishing rods, a case of golf clubs, two tennis 
rackets, a cricket bat, and last, but greatest, a bicycle, the very 
newest thing, enamelled pale blue with scarlet tyres—this last 
was too much for the Scot, and he called out to his fellow 
porter, “Ach! man, this leddy be goin’ to join the games.” 

I looked round me, as the train puffed away, but could not 
see the smallest sign of Carly. How dreadful! Could she have 
made a mistake in the day? it could not be the hour, as only 
one train in the day stopped at the little station. The porters 
were utterly blank ; they had never heard of Mrs. Morton, and 
altogether seemed to doubt my sanity. I am a creature of re- 
pose rather than resource, therefore, I decided to wait, and seating 
myself on my pile of luggage, I unfurled my umbrella, and gave 
myself up to pangs of rage and hunger. The heat was awful. 
I think I must have dozed, for suddenly I became conscious of 
a commotion, and saw Carly rushing towards me. I was glad 
to see her. She took me by the arm, fussed the porter, bustled 
me outside the station and kissed me on both cheeks all in one 
minute, apologising profusely for being late in between. In the 
road stood a most extraordinary conveyance, something like a 
village cart, that Carly was pleased to call her pony-carriage. 
The animal, certainly, resembled a pony, but the thing it was 
harnessed to did not bear the smallest resemblance to any 
carriage I had ever seen. It was more comfortable than it 
looked, however, and in any case what did it matter ? all these 
things were but smiles by the way. Had we not given our- 
selves up to rustication in the heart of the Highlands; did we 
not intend to laugh, dress, and otherwise abandon ourselves to 
the moment’s whim as if we were the veriest children? I lay 
back and laughed merrily at the prospect, and Carly laughed 
with me; this frightened our shaggy roadster into a sharp 
gallop ; indeed, his mouth was so tough that it took our com- 
bined efforts to pull him into subordination. When he had 
steadied down we fell into rapid question and answer, and by the 
time we reached the Moor Farm we each knew what the other 
had been doing since we last met, and I had told her some of 
the latest doings and sayings in our world. 

Next morning I was u> and out before breakfast. Does any- 
thing, I wonder, smell lik: heather, so pungent yet delicate, so 
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full of exhilaration and of brain-clearing odour? Oh! whata 
month I promised myself in that haven of health and life. 
Turning, I saw Carly coming from the house towards me; 
running to her I put my arms round her, and wildly tore round 
with her in a mad dance. 

“You dear sweet woman,” I cried, “are we not feeling all the 
joys of vent? Weareall alone here, absolutely at ‘the tuther side 
of God’s speed,’ able to do any wild thing without the oldest spy 
in Babylon being able, with her longest-sighted glasses, to see 
our pranks, or guess at a possibly awful result.”) 

(Ah! woman, woman, is not that the acid drop in all your 
best doings ?—that dread of a “ possibly awful result.”) 

“Yes, absolutely as free as air,” said Carly, when she regained 
enough breath to speak. “We are as outside the pale of our 
society character-scatterers as is the most ostracised of last 
season’s belles, caught in the act of trying to cross the Rubicon 
dry-shod, and therefore cast into darkness! We shall have the 
jolliest, wildest time we have ever had together.” 

“So be it,” I answer, “and when we return to the world we 
shall be able to take up the burden of our song in a newer, 
purer key.” Gaily talking and laughing we ate our porridge, 
and wandered over the old house. 

Carly is the only woman I ever knew who had not been spoiled 
by matrimony ; it seemed to have passed over her head, leaving 
her unchanged ; but for the tiny sturdy lad racing along in front 
of us, I could still have believed her to be my wild girl friend of four 
years before. I don’t know why she married; she talked very 
little about it. When I pressed her she always made the same 
answer, “ Dear George is so good.” Perhaps! I had to believe 
her! but still—man and goodness—goodness and man—I many 
times said them over in different cadency, but they never seemed 
to go well together any way. The day I can make them ring 
true I shall resign my liberty, and give myself into the keeping 
of some geod man ! 

A whole blissful fortnight passed all too quickly in our retreat. 
It was a retreat! We never saw the papers, or wrote or received 
letters, except one to Carly marked “ Vid Brindisi,” and one 
from her with the same mark. These I do not count, as they 
passed over the heads of our little world neither carrying nor 
bringing a whiff of gossip. We were never dull; our mornings 
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were spent along the stream, where we caught excellent trout. 
This privilege did not go with the farm as a rule, but as we were 
“only ladies,” the agent had granted us leave to fish, when 
asked. Many a laugh we had at his expense. In the after- 
noons we generally walked to a high point on the moor, and 
throwing ourselves on the soft turf, drew our hats over our eyes 
and talked and dozed in the luxury of delicious weariness. At 
odd times we took out our golf clubs, and spent many half 
hours practising “approach shots” at our hall door, an excellent 
plan, as it saved our balls getting lost in the heather and long 
moor grass. 

We were as happy as children, no shadow warned me of the 
horror to come. Does it ever do so—I wonder if the horror is 
real? Never, it seems to me. 

One afternoon we were in front of the door, before starting for 
a walk, when we heard what we had not heard since we came 
—the sound of wheels. What could it be? We looked at each 
other and gasped; the narrow road was nearly a mile long 
before it joined the high road, and was looked upon as a private 
drive, therefore, anything coming along it must be coming to 
our farm. Indeed, there was the cause of the sound coming 
into view: a cart driven by a lady. Carly’s eyes met mine, and, 
did I see the gleam of pleasure mingled with their astonishment ? 
Perhaps I did, had I not myself felt the “old leaven” rise in 
me at the scent of excitement. The cart was upon us, however, 
before we have time for more than one glance. I saw that the 
lady was elderly and very smart, and I felt rather inclined to bolt 
as I remembered the shabbiness of my well-worn tweed. It 
was no use, we were in for it, and I followed Carly forward and 
heard her greeting the stranger in most hearty welcome. 

“Dear Lady MacKenzie, I am astonished and charmed. I had 
no idea you were in these parts, I thought your castle was shut 
up for good. What delightful breeze has driven you across our 
solitude? May I introduce my friend, Miss Fraser. I don’t 
think you have ever met.” 

I bowed politely, but Lady MacKenzie puts out a genial hand, 
and including me in the conversation, answered : 

“My dear girls, how very lucky I am to find you in. See, I 
had written you a letter, Caroline, in case you were away. My 
son rushed me off here two days ago with a party for the 12th, 
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and it was only last night Mr. Arran told me who our tenant 
was, when I decided on the spot to come off here this afternoon 
and make you promise, both of you, to come to us for that day 
and night. This is the 1oth, is it not? Will you let me send 
for you to-morrow afternoon? It is a long drive, but if you 
start early you will have a rest before dinner; and oh, Caroline 
dear, we are very short of room with such a big party: will you 
mind very much if we put you and Miss Fraser in the bachelors’ 
rooms in the old wing?” 

“Tt is all delightful,” said Carly, leading Lady MacKenzie 
into our “parlour.” “It was too good of you to think of us at 
all, and to take this long drive to ask us; dear Lady MacKenzie, 
you are always so kind.” 

I was speechless with surprise. Why had Carly never men- 
tioned this lady, who was evidently an old friend? Why had she 
not told me of the castle? It was all too badof her. Before 
I had time to remonstrate she has accepted all proposals, and 
the cart was spinning away homeward. 

“Carly,” I cried, turning on my friend, “ who are these people? 
Why have you not told me of them, and how do you expect me 
to stay in a grand house without a change of raiment? Do they 
keep wedding garments laid aside for stray visitors? You must 
be mad or dreaming to think I can consent to go with you to 
your friend’s house, in fact, I will ot go.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear Ina, you wi//,” said Carly. “Do be reason- 
able and let me explain. The MacKenzies are very old friends 
of George's, and charming people. I never mentioned them to 
you since we came here, as, indeed, I never thought about them, 
having been told that the Castle had been shut up for good, 
owing to loss of money ; and now, as to the question of frocks, 
I think I can manage that. We have always been able to wear 
each other’s dresses, and I have several things here that Terése 
insisted on packing, greatly against my will, at the time. Come 
along, and let us see what we can do.” 

I went, quite restored to good humour, and we spent the rest 
of the afternoon studying ways and means. Pretty clothes are 
wonderfully soothing ! 

On. our arrival at the Castle the next afternoon we were taken 
at once to our rooms, having just time to dress for dinner. 
They were close together at the end of a long corridor, with a 
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door between, which, however, on trying to open I found 
locked, and the key-hole covered with a brass plate, This sur- 
prised me at the time, but I thought little of it afterwards, and 
indeed quite forgot to mention it to Carly. 

We spent a delightful evening, and retired early in anticipa- 
tion of next day’s fatigue. It was a brilliant success ; weather 
perfect, walking easy, and birds even more plentiful than the most 
sanguine hopes. All the men in the house were tip-top shots 
and keen sportsmen, and we women were not a whit less keen. 
How thoroughly we enjoyed ourselves, and how we all talked 
“same shop” in the evening. When bedtime came I was too 
tired for the usual gossip with Carly. With a sleepy “ good- 
night” I left her in the corridor, and, carefully locking my door 
(an old habit of mine), I threw myself into a comfortable chair 
by the glowing peat fire. 

The heat soon made me more sleepy, and I think I should 
have dropped off where I wasif I had not been roused by the 
opening and shutting of doors, and men’s voices laughing and 
talking as they dispersed from the smoking-room. Pulling 
myself together I undressed and got into bed. Oddly enough, 
just as I dropped off to sleep I thought again of the door so 
strangely fastened, and wished I had thought of asking some- 
body about it. 

I seemed to have been asleep a very short time when I found 
myself wide awake, sitting up in bed; a most indescribable 
feeling was creeping over me; my hands and face were cold and 
moist with wild terror of something ; every bit of my body was 
tense and stiff; I was incapable of moving hand or foot, and 
yet unable to see or hear anything to account for the horror 
taking hold of me. The fire was still bright enough to show a 
red light through the room ; absolute stillness reigned within 
and without, reassuring stillness it seemed to be; my limbs re- 
laxed, my lids closed again over my straining eyes; reason 
returned to me and I lay back on my pillows. Surely it was a 
nightmare! Thank heaven it was over. I felt I could not bear 
more. But what was that ?—again I was sitting up, the same 
feeling upon me, and this time I heard a soft noise like the care- 
ful opening of a door ; my door, in fact, that I had seen carefully 
blocked up was very slowly opening. I scarcely seemed to 
breathe as I watched it, but although it opened to its full extent 
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and slowly shut again, nobody came through it. I felt myself 
choking with my efforts to scream ; in one instant death seemed 
close to me, a cold breath passed over me, and I heard that 
always unmistakable sound—a pistol shot. The room seemed to 
fill with smoke ; two more shots followed in quick succession, 
and then, oh, God! the awfulness of it all, a fizzing noise over 
my head and a bullet passed through my hair, seeming to singe 
it asit went. Scream after scream then rent the air—my screams 
as I afterwards heard—and I remember nothing more. 

I was ill for many weeks afterwards with brain fever, and it was 
late Autumn when | was able to be lifted on to a sofa, and could 
lift my hand to my head, to find that all my beautiful long hair 
was gone, and my head covered with soft curls. 

“Sister,” I said to my white coifed nurse one day when I felt 
life at last returning to me, “what do I look like with my short 
hair? Am I very much changed, that you never let me look in 
a glass?” 

“Dear young lady,” she said, “you are changed. It is the 
Lord’s will, and you must bow to it. God give you courage.” 
Turning, she brought a silver mirror from a distant table, and 
slowly brought it to me. I took it eagerly from her, but one 
look was enough. Well might she say “God’s courage” was 
wanted. My lovely dark hair was disfigured for ever; straight 
across my forehead the curls were snow-white, and grey hairs 
were sprinkled all through the rest of the hair. I had been sc 
proud of my hair, always thinking it my one beauty, and now 
I was too weak to cry aloud, but the glass dropped from my 
nerveless hand, and great tears of agony rolled down my cheeks. 
For the first time since that awful night all its horrors came 
back to me, and I fainted away for the second time. 

Slowly I struggled back to life and health, and tried to ac- 
custom myself to my changed appearance—at best, I shall 
always be a wreck of my former self. 

It was a long time before I could bring myself to ask for all 
the particulars of my fright and illness, but one day when 
Carly and I were far away in the sunny south, she told me 
everything. 

The MacKenzies had always had a ghost at Gieneth Castle, 
but it was avery old story, and it was so many hundreds of 
years since anyone had been frightened by it, that they had for- 
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gotten almost all about it, or only treated it as an “old woman's 
tale.” The legend ran thus: 

Two very remote ancestors of the present baronet had fallen 
in love with the same girl, and one awful night, inflamed by 
jealousy and wine, they had arranged to fight for her favour. 
When all was quiet they retired to the room at the end of the 
long wing (the very room I had slept in), and armed with pistols, 
faced each other across the bed, hate and murder blazing in their 
eyes. They were good marksmen, and a fatal shot was fired in 
each case. The sound roused the other people in the house, and 
when the door was broken open they were both found dead, 
their bodies lying across the bed. Some of the old servants in 
the house say that this scene was enacted on one night in every 
year. I was the victim of fate, being the only one who had ever 
slept there on that night, and in so doing became an eye-witness, 
so to speak, of that awful struggle between two unhappy souls. 
each left wandering and blackened with the dread stain of 
murder. These old retainers also say that the ghosts will now 
appear no more; that the presence of a stranger broke the spell 
cast over them by the Evil One. This may be true; I hope so, 
for have I not paid the price ? 


ELINOR CROWE. 





Valeria. 
I. 


I SPEAK only of what I know, of that strange duel fifty years 
ago, and that with care and circumspection. For the pride of 
race and the spirit of the clans runs high on the Eastern Shore, 
the men are quick to anger and to strike, and since the cold grip 
of old age has fastened on my bones, and chilled the blood in my 
veins, I love not so much the click of the rapier, and the cold 
gleaming barrel of the pistol. Old age they say, like darkness, 
makes cowards of us all, and yet I, who have stood on the field 
of honour many times, say it is not true. It is only prudence and 
respect for those who have gone before that make us hesitate to 
say rash things to which no man can answer. And so I tell this 
tale, weighing over word and phrase and speaking only of what 
I saw and did, endeavouring to avoid all reference to the fierce 
political struggle that rent the state, and of the charges that 
were made against the reputations of great men. 

It was in the year we whipped the Barbary pirates and 
brought the Dey to terms. When Somers and Decatur, gallant 
fellows, were covering themselves with glory. And with them 
that other Marylander, Gordon, “ our captain ” as we called him, 
whose splendid bravery caused his State to vote him a sword of 
honour while he was still upon the sea. I was sitting in the hall 
of Bluff Point Manor, looking out across the bay and dreaming 
of all these things, of those brave fellows who had sailed from 
the new world to do what the old world could not do. Those 
young sailors of a new-born Republic who were to win great 
honours upon a sea that had seen great navies and great nations 
rise and melt away under its blazing sun. I was thinking of all 
this, and of a dispatch we had received, telling how young 
Gordon and Decatur had led the attack of the gunboats, and all 
the glory of the fighting, the sabre cuts and scars. But six 
months had passed away since over the water had come the 
message of the peace they had wrung from the Dey, and the 
news that they would soon be sailing for home. Before me lay 
the wide bay, gleaming for miles in the sunlight, while the 
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greenish ribbon on the horizon told where the hills of Anne 
Arundel lay. The soft cool breeze came over the water, stirring 
the leaves of the trees and caressing your check with a gentle 
touch. Away off to the south I watched slowly develop the taper- 
ing mast, and then the hull, of a large vessel. As it drew nearer 
I became more interested, for it was a strange craft for the quiet 
waters of the bay, such as I, whe had watched many a sail go 
by the point day after day, had never seen. It still drew nearer, 
and then I saw the stars and stripes flash in the sunlight from 
the masthead, and the ugly muzzles of the cannon through the 
port-holes, and I knew she was a man-of-war. She came 
sailing majestically up the bay, every spar in place, every sail 
taut, but grim and weather-beaten with it all, like the royal 
monarch she was, returning from the wars. As she neared the 
island, to my surprise she altered her course, and stood straight 
for the point, and then in a moment hove to. A boat was rapidly 
lowered, sailors and an officer descended, and I could see the 
flash of their oars as they pulled towards our landing-place. 
We hurried down the lawn to meet them, and then we sawa 
distinguished-looking officer in the brilliant uniform of a captain, 
standing in the bow of the boat, wave his cap over his head. 

“Qh, it is Cousin Charley,” cried the girls, and sure enough it 
was Charles Gordon returned from the wars. 

The next moment he had sprung ashore and was immediately 
smothered with fair arms and kisses. “Harry,” he called, “come 
to my rescue.” 

“ Willingly,” cried I, as I saw Miss Kitty was there, but a box 
on the ear soon taught me my place. 

“ There, there,” cried the captain at last, “have mercy on me, 
girls. Iam not afraid to board a Barbary pirate, but I will run 
in a minute.” 


With that we took him in charge and began our march to the 
house. 

“But where is my little sweetheart, Valley?” asked the 
captain. 

“Do you not know me, Mr. Captain ?” said a tall, beautiful girl 
with a curtsey and a smile. 

The captain stopped in astonishment. “ Valley, Miss Valeria!” 
he exclaimed, then, making a gallant bow, “I see in five years 
the bud has bloomed into the fairest rose in the garden.” 
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“ Aye,” said I, seeking to repay the box on the ear, “ she is the 
bonniest lass on the shore.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen all,” she retorted, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, “ but does not our captain look the hero, he is 
dressed so very fine.” 

And so we led our captain, bound captive, to the manor 
house, while the sailors came behind bearing the sea chests, full 
of strange things from foreign lands. The news of the captain’s 
return spread like wildfire, through the island, across the Chester 
to the Kent County shore, and then back to the Queen Anne 
side, until it reached Centerville and Chestertown. And all our 
neighbours and friends, in lumbering carriages or on horseback, 
came to welcome the captain, and to hear strange tales of the 
Barbary wars. We welcomed them all quite royally, and that 
night the old Manor House was ablaze with light from founda- 
tion to roof tree. Down below in the great hall was heard the 
music of the fiddles and the hum of many voices, and you knew 
that the captain and his officers, all fine fellows every one, were 
dancing the cotillion. Many a fair heart beat wildly, and many 
a handsome brow grew dark, but the captain was a favourite and 
the others would be gone on the morrow, so the shadow would 
vanish away. The captain was a singularly handsome man, 
slightly over the middle height, with dark hair and eyes and 
clear-cut features, and when he danced the cotillion with Miss 
Valeria, the old gossips all agreed that a handsomer couple had 
never been seen on the shore. 

“ So she is the bonniest lass on the shore,” and a pair of black 
eyes flashed up in mine. 

“ Aye, my lady, since you were born in Baltimore.” 

Such was the home-coming of the captain. 


Il. 


WE spent a merry week at Bluff Point Manor, when one morn- 
ing De Courcy Whyte, a brother of Miss Valeria, rode up, bring- 
ing an invitation to the captain from the Gentlemen of Kent to 
attend a grand ball, which they wished to give in his honour, at 
the old Assembly rooms in Chestertown. The captain had been 
a boy among them all, they knew him well and wished to do him 
honour in their whole-souled way. Then there was a great pack- 
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ing of trunks, of bundles and band boxes, for all the girls must 
go. The darky maids were flying here and there, getting this 
and that and attending to my ladies’ wants. While John Cotton, 
in all the glory of his brass buttons and blue coat, strutted up 
and down in front of the stables, ordering Pete and Jim around, 
and superintending the harnessing of the horses to the great four- 
horse coach, which was new in the time of my grandfather. 

“ Hurry up dar, Pete, step along lively, Joe; you are the most 
worthless niggers I ever set my eyes on. Just you see me drive 
the four horses down Water Street, and then you will know what 
a quality nigger is like, sure enough; you hear me.” 

For John Cotton had just come into his glory. Uncle Sandy, 
my grandfather’s old coachman, having gone into retirement, and 
as this was John Cotton’s first opportunity to show his skill to 
the town folks, he was looking forward to a triumph and fairly 
bursting with importance. The coach was soon got ready, and 
John Cotton brought it up to the door with a flourish, the coats 
of the four bays glistening like velvet. The boxes and trunks 
were stored away, and then the young ladies came down the 
steps and were packed in the old coach, for, large as it was, it 
needed packing to get them allin. It madea pretty sight, that 
old coach full of merry, laughing girls as they drove away, 
handkerchiefs waving, and bonnets nodding gaily good-bye. 

Then the captain and I, with De Courcy Whyte, mounted our 
horses and rode after them. Our companion, De Courcy Whyte, 
was a powerful young fellow, of about thirty. His jet-black hair, 
piercing eyes and strong, dark features, told the tale of the 
Huguenot blood that was said to run in his veins. He was a 
splendid lawyer, and one of the most gifted speakers of the State, 
which made him the leader of his party on the Shore. But it 
was not to his gifts as an advocate or his triumphs as a party 
leader, great as they were, that he owed his fame or that 
peculiar fascination that surrounds his name, and which has 
survived even to this day on the Eastern Shore. For it was 
known, and his name will always recall the fact, that he was the 
most desperate duellist in the State. Five times before he was 
twenty-six he had stood on the field of honour, and out of the 
five who faced him only one escaped, and he was desperately 
wounded. So that, from Cecil down to Worcester, or on the 
Western Shore, there was not a man who dared to meet him, 
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which led his enemies to charge as the old lion lay dying, that 
the pathway of his ambition had been strewn with the bodies of 
the slain. Yet there was a strange fascination about the man, 
that made him the idol of the masses and of a host of staunchest 
friends, which was to carry him from one high office to 
another in the state. At the time of which I write we were in 
the midst of a hot political campaign. De Courcy Whyte was 
leading his party on the Shore, and by his burning eloquence 
was rousing up the masses. His opponents were demoralised, 
and sent a call for.succour to the Western Shore. It was 
answered. From way down in Old Saint Mary’s came a 
volunteer. His blood was the bluest of the blue, his eloquence 
fiery and convincing, his manners pleasing and distinguished, 
and from the day that Claiborne Contee landed on the Eastern 
Shore, the issue grew more doubtful and the fight hotter and 
hotter, until the people marvelled that so few encounters had 
occurred. As we trotted along over the low-lying plains of 
Queen Anne’s, De Courcy Whyte entertained us with a racy 
account of the campaign and the queer adventures that occur in 
the life of every political leader. 

“What about Claiborne Contee?” asked thecaptain. “I hear 
he is giving you a desperate fight.” 

“Between ourselves,” replied Whyte, “he is, and if he had 
come over a little earlier in the campaign, it would be an ex- 
tremely doubtful one, but as it is, I think he will sweep the 
shore. Contee is a brilliant young man, but he made the mis- 
take of bringing his Western manners with him, and thinks 
nothing of making the wildest charges.” 

“But that is rather dangerous, is it not ?” 

“Of course it is, and I am surprised he has succeeded in 
keeping off difficulty so long. By the way, cannot you make 
a speech for us? It would be worth a thousand votes to us—the 
Hero of the Barbary Wars, and so on, you know.” 

“T wish I could, my dear fellow. I can fight with my sword, 
but I cannot fight your way. I would makea horrible mess of 
it, but if you want the other kind, I would only be too happy to 
oblige you.” 

“T hope we will not be forced to that,” and a shadow came 
across his brow; “I have had too much of that already.” 

By this time we had come to the broad Chester, and across 
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its waters we saw the old town nestling among the trees. The 
ferry boat was hailed, and then, after a few minutes’ canter 
through the town, we found ourselves in the long shady avenue 
that leads up to the White House, my Aunt Wilmer’s home on 
the outskirts of the town. 


III. 


I NEED not tell how Aunt Wilmer received us with open 
arms, and the manner in which that wonderful little woman 
found room for us all in the old White House. Large as that 
old mansion was, you were fortunate on an occasion like this to 
find a bed to sleep in ; everything was occupied, sofas and lounges 
were soon preempted, mattresses were laid upon the floor, and the 
boys driven to the outhouses, but there was always room for one 
more. Then her famous dinners in the quaint old dining-room, 
with its wainscoting of oak and the heavy sideboards with their 
wealth of polished silver, antique in shape and design. The 
eagle of the Wilmers and the boar’s head of the Gordons 
telling its age and lineage. Those wonderful dinners, famous 
even in Kent, where I have seen relay after relay of guests 
march in and take possession of the table, its hospitality seeming 
to grow under each attack until it fairly groaned under the 
burden of good things. Aunt Wilmer, the dear old lady that 
she was, would preside at its head, beaming a welcome down its 
long length to all her guests, both great and small, a fairy hostess 
of the feast. While from the wall looked down the portrait of 
my uncle, done by one George Wilson Peale, a native of the 
town. 

Not since the day when George Washington visited the town 
and laid the corner stone of the college that bears his name had 
Kent seen so fine a ball. The assembly rooms were gay with 
decorations and ablaze with lights. Through the open doorway 
could be seen the old-fashioned garden, looking lovely in the 
moonlight, while the soft river breeze, laden with the perfume of 
green fields and rose-banked gardens, made the air delightfully 
cool. All the gentry and fair dames of Kent, Queen Anne and 
Cecil were there, with many a belle from the lower shore. The 
bevy of fair faces, the old ladies befrilled, becapped and belaced. 
The fine, stalwart-looking young men, with their bronzed faces, 
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telling of the healthy out-door life they led, the life of the 
planter, the fox-hunter and the sportsman. Men who, when they 
rode at a fence, never stopped to see what was on the other side, 
and who lived their lives as gaily as they rode. The old gentle- 
men, the judge and the parson, with his benevolent face, made 
altogether as fair a scene asI have ever looked upon. The 
captain opened the ball, leading the cotillion with Miss Valeria, 
and again the people praised her beauty and the captain’s manly 
bearing, and from that hour the merry whirl of the ball went on, 
until the faint crimson streaks across the eastern sky told of the 
coming day. Never again shall I dance at a ball where the 
women were so fair or the men so fine-looking, and never again 
shall I look into those eyes or whisper soft things in those ears. 

“Miss Kitty,” I whispered over her shoulder, “come into the 
garden.” 

“Thank you, but I am having a charming time here,” and 
indeed she was, for with Miss Valeria she was the belle of the 
ball. ; 

“But, Miss Kitty,” I implored, “I have a secret to tell you.” 

“Oh,” she cried; “what is it?” 

“In the garden, but not here,” I replied with a sentimental air. 

Miss Kitty looked doubtful for a moment and then she 
graciously informed me she would come. We soon found our 
way to a quiet part of the old garden and turned down a path 
leading to a seat overlooking the water, when Miss Kitty 
suddenly clutched my arm, put her finger to her lips, then 
turned and silently stole back again. I stared for an instant and 
then followed. For at the end of the path the Captain stood, 
smiling down in a face that was upturned to his—that of Miss 
Valeria. 

“Harry, you will soon have another cousin,” whispered some- 
body. 

“ And a wife too,” but the soft white hand I tried to grasp was 
withdrawn like a flash and somebody disappeared. 


IV. 


As the weeks flew rapidly by, the fierce political struggle 
grew hotter and hotter, until it culminated at a barbacue, a short 
distance from the county seat, a few days before the election. 
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Whyte and Contee, who were leading the opposing forces, met 
here for the first time in joint debate, and there was a vague 
feeling among the friends of both parties that it would result 
in a disaster. 

The captain and I were returning on the day of the barbacue, 
from a visit in lower Queen Anne. The night was falling very 
rapidly as we rode into the town, and we noticed groups of 
twos and threes standing on the corners, and the air of sup- 
pressed excitement that seemed to pervade the town. As we 
drew nearer the main street the crowd grew thicker, and many 
significant looks followed us as we slowly forced our way through 
the crowded street. 

“ There is something more in this than the barbacue,” said the 
captain. 

He seemed to be justified, for at that moment as a party 
passed close to us we heard : 

“ Contee has done for himself this time,” said one. 

“Yes, De Courcy Whyte will never accept an apology for 
that.” 

“ Contee will have to fight,” replied the other. 

And then from another passing group: 

“ Did you notice De Courcy Whyte’s face when Contee called 
him a murderer, and accused him of bribery ?” 

“Yes, he looked so grim and cool, but you could see the devil 
in that smile of his, and the flash in his eye. Contee has met 
the wrong man this time. 

“There goes the captain now,” said another, and they glanced 
at us curiously. 

At this moment a hand touched the captain’s bridle rein. It 
was old Mose, De Courcy’s servant. 

“Mars De Courcy’s compliments, suh, he would like to see you 
particular.” 

“ All right, Mose, where is he ?” 

“ At the hotel, suh.” 

A few minutes later we were in De Courcy Whyte’s room. He 
rose to meet us as we entered. “Captain,” he said, smiling, 
“you once refused to make a speech in my behalf, but offered to 
fight for me ; now I am going to hold you to your promise,” and 
then he explained to us in a few words the whole scene, and the 
unprovoked attack of Contee. “You see, captain, I have only 
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one course left open to me. And you, youngster,” and he 
turned to me, “how old are you ?” 

“ Twenty-one,” I replied. 

“ Well, it is time you knew something of these things, will you 
be my second with the captain?” 

“ With great pleasure,” I answered, drawing myself up, for I 
was proud to be chosen a second by so famous a duellist, and 
then, what a hero I would be in Miss Kitty’s eyes. 

“Come then, captain, we will draw the challenge.” 

In a short time we were on our way to Colonel Beck’s, where 
Contee was staying. The colonel kept bachelor’s quarters in an 
old house in a quiet part of the town. We were evidently ex- 
pected, for the door opened immediately, and the old darky 
showed us into the parlour. A young gentleman, tall and slender, 
with an aristocratic face, advanced to meet us. 

“Mr. Claiborne Contee, I presume,” said the captain, for it was 
their first meeting. 

“Yes, and you are——?” 

“Captain Gordon—allow me,” and then with a bow he de- 
livered the challenge to Contee. 

Contee flushed slightly, but his hand was steady as he opened 
the letter and read it.* For a moment he appeared to hesitate 
and then he said: 

“ Captain Gordon, I regret that I cannot accept this challenge, 
It comes from a man whom I do not consider a gentleman, his 
course in other duels having proved him a murderer, not a man 
of honour.” 

I glanced at the captain, but there was no sign of surprise or 
hesitancy there, he was true to his military training. 

“Do you consider me a gentleman ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, sir, and a famous one,” Contee replied. 

“ Permit me to take De Courcy Whyte’s place.’ 

“ As you will. Colonel Beck represents me.” 

And then we withdrew. 


* The code in Maryland and the South runs thus :—‘‘ That if a second presents a 
challenge on behalf of his principal, and the party challenged re‘uses to fight on the 
ground that his principal is not a gentleman, then the second must himself take the plac 
of that principal.” 
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V. 


THE duel was to be fought at an early hour the next morning 
in a little glade in the Radcliffe woods. I had given my orders 
about the horses to one of the most trusty of the darkies, who 
was to have them ready at the foot of the garden, so as not to 
alarm the house. The captain and I quietly slipped out by a 
side door into the garden, when, as we were passing an old- 
fashioned box alley, a small white hand was laid on the captain’s 
sleeve. For an instant I was startled, and then I tried to hide 
the pistol case under my riding coat. 

“Valley, what are you doing here?” exclaimed the captain. 

“Qh, Charley,” she cried, clinging to his arm and looking up 
into his face imploringly, “do not let De Courcy kill Mr. 
Contee.” 

And then we saw she did not know all. 

“But De Courcy, are you not afraid for him?” 

“Oh, no, he has fought so many,” she answered with sublime 
faith,“ but do not let him kill Mr. Contee. I’m sure he will 
unless you persuade him not to.” 

“ But why are you soanxious that Mr. Contee should escape ?” 

“ He is soon to be married,” she faltered, “like we are,’ and a 
rosy blush suffused her face. 

I looked away, but I heard him whisper—“ Run into the 
house, dear. 1 pledge my word that not a hair of Contee’s head 
shall be injured.” 

“Thank God!” thought I. “She does not know that it is her 
lover and not her brother, who rides to fight to-day.” 

I never will forget that glade in the Radcliffe woods, the 
limbs of the great oaks forming an arch over the grassy floor 
beneath, making a stage designed by nature for love and 
comedy, not for grim tragedy. Yet the grass had often been 
stained by blood, and the great oaks had echoed back the crack 
of the pistol and the groan of the dying. Itwas the old duelling 
ground. 

We met upon the ground. Colonel Beck and I threw for the 
choice of position. The colonel won, and took the eastern end 
of the glade, and then it was but a question of a moment. It 
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will always seem a dream to me, a horrible nightmare, for, after 
all is said, | was but a mere boy. I can see now the captain 
taking his position, with a smile on his face, as if he was thinking 
of those sweet lips whose kiss still lingered on his own. Contee, 
pale and determined, with closely-compressed lips, standing 
twelve paces away, with the glory of the dawn tinging the sky 
behind him. I hear the colonel count “one, two, three, fire!” 
I see the flash of Contee’s pistol, and the captain raise his arm 
and fire in the air, and then I saw him lurch forward and fall as 
the mortally wounded do, full length upon the sod. 

I was beside him in an instant. 

“ Harry,” he said, grasping my hand, “I am done for. Tell 
her I kept my promise,” and his head fell back and with that 
came the end. . 


H. B. STIMPSON. 


OOF CNCHAO-D~> 


H Persian Miracle Play. 
By M. PECHELL, 
Author of “ NooR MAHOMED’sS BUNGALOW,” etc. 


MAHOMED ABDULLAH, my moonshee, sat waiting in the 
verandah telling his beads and stroking his long beard, which, 
newly died with hennah that morning, glowed a brilliant orange 
and gave him a decidedly startling appearance. As I came out 
of my room he salaamed, he had a favour to ask—would the 
Sahib graciously grant it him ? 

“To-morrow, as the Sahib knows, is to be acted the tragedy 
of the blessed martyrs Hassan and Husain. The things are all 
prepared—actors, dresses and camels having come from a long 
distance, but one thing lacks—a horse for the blessed saint to 
ride upon. The Sahib knows there are no horses in the village 
except the one belonging to the Sahib., Will the Sahib lend it 
for the three days’ acting and confer an eternal favour on his 
servant ?” 

I am graciously pleased to lend my small, weedy Persian 
pony, which, as Mahomed remarks, is the only specimen of his 
kind within a radius of several miles. It would indeed be 
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deplorable if the sainted martyr could find no better mount than 
the ordinary village camel. 

With profuse thanks the old man bowed himself out, but 
stopped when he reached the steps. “ Perhaps also the protector 
of the poor would lend the light of his presence to the play and 
deign to observe the acting of his moonshee, who is to take the 
part of Zeinat, sister to the blessed martyr.” And this favour 
was granted too. 

The next morning the village was made hideous by the 
beating of tom-toms, blowing of horns, shrieks and cries, all in 
honour of the first day of the Moharram, the day on which all 
true believers (Shiahs, zen extendu, not those dogs of Sunnis) 
commemorate the tragic death of their greatest saint, Husain, son 
of the Khalifa Ali and grandson to the prophet himself. 

Office duties over, I made my way to the scene of action. 
The play takes place in the open air and there is no stage, but 
carpets are spread and a species of throne erected, whereon sits 
the cruel tyrant Yezid, surrounded by his court. Exactly 
opposite are the best seats, reserved for the Persian governor and 
his suite, and into one of these I am shown. The rest of the 
spectators sit huddled together on either side, the women in a 
corner by themselves. The audience is great, as from far and 
near everyone who is able to walk, crawl or be carried, has 
come to see the death of their beloved Husain. 

The Sunnis, who form the larger portion of Mahomedans, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. Like the Shiahs they keep 
the tenth day of the Moharram sacred, as a solemn fast, but 
only because on that day Allah created Adam. The history of 
the play runs thus: 

On his death-bed the prophet Mahomed was asked to appoint 
a successor, and he replied it should be the person nearest him. 
One party (the Shiahs) took this to mean his cousin and husband 
of his daughter Fatimeh, Ali, his nearest of kin. The other 
faction (Sunnis), however, interpreted this as meaning the person. 
nearest him at the time of his death, Alm Bakr. 

From this the strife began which split Islam into two hostile 
factions and exists till the present day, and never did Catholic 
and Protestant hate each other more bitterly in the middle ages 
than do Shiah and Sunni. 

The Shiahs made Ali Khalifa, but the opposing faction 
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refused to acknowledge him and elected Alm Bakr and after 
him Oman and Osman. 

A plot was formed to murder Ali, and being successful, his 
son Ali Hassan, a poor, weak-kneed, peace-loving individual, 
reigned in his stead. After a brief six months’ reign, the 
Sunnis persuaded him to resign in favour of Mu’awiyeh, it being 
understood that after the latter's death Hassan should resume 
the Khalifat. Yezid, Mu’awiyeh’s son, however, had designs of 
his own and persuaded Hassan’s wife to poison her husband, 
promising to marry her as a reward, which promise was not 
carried out. 

Thus died Hassan in the year of the Hejira 49. He left a 
goodly family of fifteen sons and five daughters ; from these are 
descended the Seyds or lords. The treacherous Yezid succeeded 
as Khalifa and was welcomed by the Sunnis, but the Shiahs 
elected Husain, Ali’s third son, to the Khalifat in the city of 
Mecca. Shortly the inhabitants of Cufa becoming dissatisfied 
with Yezid, sent to Husain, begging him to come and take 
command of the army of the faithful in Babylonia, so he set out, 
accompanied by sixty-two relations. The governor of Bussorah, 
Obe’dallah, a partizan of Yezid, sent his general, Ameer, to inter- 
cept Husain and cut him off from the water (the river Euphrates), 
and he overtook him at a place called Kerberla (anguish and 
vexation). Here terms were offered him if he would surrender, 
and he asked till morning to consider them. Next day Husain 
told his followers to leave him and save their lives, but they one 
and all refused to do so. He therefore entrenched his camp and 
sent word to the enemy to say that as the people of Cufa had 
chosen him, he would only retire at their bidding. Next day the 
strife began and the gallant little band made a brave struggle 
against desperate odds. 

On the ninth day of the Moharram, Husain celebrated the 
marriage between Cassim, son of Hassan, and his own daughter, 
in spite of the slaughter raging roundthem. MHisson Ali-Akbar 
and his youngest child Abdallah were killed on that same day, 
and also his newly-wedded nephew Cassim. At last the fatal 
tenth day dawned ; nearly all the warriors had been killed and 
Husain, wounded and unable to fight any longer, was over- 
powered and killed, while Zeinat, his favourite sister, stood by 
and cursed his murderers. All the males were put to the sword 
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excepting only Zeinid Abidin, another of Husain’s sons, who 
was ill and unable to fight, and was taken captive to Yezid with 
the women. 

The stern Obe’dallah wept when he heard of the death of his 
enemy and ordered the corpse to be buried with honours, and 
when the obsequies were over a lion came from out of the desert 
and mounted guard on the saint’s tomb. 

All this was duly acted with a multitude of side characters 
and their histories introduced, making the play somewhat difficult 
to follow. The acting was energetic and good. Persians are 
born actors, and the dresses and accoutrements were gorgeous, 
everyone’s wardrobe and treasure-store being laid under contri- 
bution. All the female characters were of course undertaken by 
men, but as the charms of Persian women are veiled from curious 
eyes in long, opaque coverings of blue or black cloth, and the 
actors carefully modulate their voices, the illusion was not 
destroyed. Distrusting their memories, or more probably to 
save themselves trouble, for a Persian is nothing if not lazy, the 
actors read their parts from rolls of ancient and grimy paper 
which have served their fathers and grandfathers before them. 
The sight of a man in death agonies defending himself with his 
sword and reading his last words from a scroll somewhat destroys 
the pathos to Western ideas. 

All day long from noon till dusk the play went on, always 
ending at sunset with prayers, in which the whole audience 
joined, and recited their profession of faith, turning towards 
Mecca. 

The part of the hero-saint was taken by a wealthy young mer- 
chant, one of the principal people in the village, and he also pro- 
vided light refreshments for the spectators, coffee, sherbet and 
of course the ubiquitous Kalian. When not acting himself, he 
came and sat among the spectators and criticized the per- 
formance. 

The tenth day was the great day, and the audience were all 
arrayed in mourning for the blessed martyr. The closing scenes 
of the battle and bloodshed excited the people to the highest 
pitch ; the women howled and writhed to and fro, the men beat 
their breasts and tears poured down their cheeks as they saw 
one after another of the faithful little band fall by the sword, 
their blood being realistically represented by red wine, while the 
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whole air was rent with frenzied shouts of “Husain, Hassan ; 
Hassan, Husain.” 

The tears shed by the spectators were carefully preserved, 
caught on pieces of cotton and afterwards squeezed into a tiny 
glass bottle and sealed up. These tears are of great value, and 
when administered to a dying person have been known to revive 
him when all other means have failed. 

In glittering array Ja’faah, king of the Jinns, comes with super- 
natural powers to the saint’s assistance, but it is too late, and 
Husain declines his aid. 

“The light of my eyes, my son Ali Akbar, is dead, and with 
him all my faithful followers. Why should I therefore live longer ? 
It is the will of Allah I should die,” he cries resignedly. 

The excitement grows intense. 

The wounded Husain is surrounded and overpowered, and the 
general orders his soldiers to stone him to death. 

In the midst of his death agonies the prophet himself appears, 
encouraging him, and holding the rewards of Paradise before his 
eyes, eternal rest in the arms of dark-eyed houris, and waters 
sweeter than the longed-for Euphrates, and the dying hero is 
faithful to his trust. 

At last the tragedy is over and the saint is dead. Stillness 
among the spectators, and my moonshee, dressed in a long dark 
robe and veil, comes forward in the character of Zeinat, and reads 
a long oration over the corpse. He is a finished performer, and 
the poetry and pathos of the scene are really touching ; his aged, 
quavering voice might well pass for a woman’s. 

The sun sets, and the corpse of the saint is carried to a gor- 
geously-decorated sepulchre and laid therein. The lion comes, 
and having spoken his part, mounts guard upon the tomb. This 
lion is a masterpiece of art, the skin thereof being striped like a 
tiger’s, and the head made from a gourd painted and decorated 
with teeth. 

A gun firing announced the spectacle was over, and the 
audience rose. So excited were they by the tale of suffering 
and martyrdom of their hero-saint, and so justly incensed against 
his murderers, that the performers who acted the parts of Yezid 
and his followers had to be smuggled away for fear of violence. 





Unoder a Grey Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART II].—Continued. 


CHAPTER iV. 
EVELYN. 


AND so she went back to her lonely life ; and the slow months 
rolled on. 

I think she was not altogether unhappy. Terrible though the 
shock of learning the truth from Carnegie had been, in time she 
came to think of it with greater calmness, if with deeper pity. 
And in any case it must needs be a comfort to her that at least 
they understood one another, and that, in his harder part, he had 
the thought of her love to uphold him. They had not met 
since that September evening. She heard of him sometimes 
through Frank Hilton, and she knew that he still came down at 
intervals to lecture at the Debating Club, but she felt it was 
better they should not see each other again. She tried to forget 
herself in increased work amongst her people, and many a time, 
during those weary months, she was thankful that her hands 
were so fully occupied as to leave little leisure for brooding. 
For, as the winter drew on, the poverty around grew keener and 
more bitter. And then came a long cruel frost, and for weeks 
the bread-winners of the family were thrown out of work. Such 
winters are hard enough, even to those who can surround them- 
selves with every comfort ; what then must they be to the poor ? 
It is but a short step from poverty to penury, from a precarious 
living picked up by casual work to utter destitution, and many 
of Ruth’s people took the step that winter. She and Hilton did 
their best to cope with the increased demands upon them, but, 
after all, it seemed so woefully little that one could do to stem 
the tide of misery. 

The long frost broke at last, and the tardy sunshine crept 
forth once more. That phenomenal winter dwelt long in the 
memory, even of the richest, as the most severe they had ever 
known, but did they realise how many months of struggle it 
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would take their poorer neighbours to recover from it, even if 
the strugglers did not lose heart in the interval? Is it much 
wonder that at such times the poor grow hard and bitter, 
and refuse to believe that there are many of their richer brethren 
who indeed have their welfare at heart? The haggard, sullen 
faces, which Ruth used to meet on ker daily rounds, cut her to 
the heart; and the vague rumours which began to be bruited 
abroad of impending strikes, lock-outs, and intimidation, filled 
her with forebodings of fresh trouble. 

“Ts it true,” she asked Hilton one evening, meeting him in 
the Whitechapel Road, “is it true that the men at Catford’s 
factory are going out on strike? I heard a report of it this 
morning.” : 

Hilton shook his head despairingly. 

“TI am afraid it is only too true. I have done my best to 
influence them, to get them at least to wait till better times, 
before they throw away a certainty, however small. But they 
are half-mad, I believe, with the winter's distress, and they 
declare they will submit to the masters’ terms no longer.” 

“Do they pay their people so badly, then?” 

“Yes, I am afraid the pay is bad ; and they have an iniquitous 
system of fines, which sometimes deducts a quarter of a man’s 
wages for the week. But to strike now that times are so bad is 
simply suicidal. I have told them so, but it is no use.” 

“Who do you think is instigating it ?” 

“T suppose there are paid agitators at work, as there are in 
all these things. But that fellow Radley has been a prime 
mover in the affair all through.” 

“Then you think the strike is inevitable ?” 

“JT fear so. God knows what the poor wives and children 
will do.” 

Ruth echoed his sigh as she turned away and retraced her 
steps to Great Calderon Street. A strike—another period of 
grinding poverty, when the streets would be full of bands of 
starving, desperate men, when the misery already so rife in the 
crowded district would be increased tenfold. Spite of Ruth’s 
Socialistic studies, I am afraid she scarcely understood the 
economic side of the question. 

“Oh! why can they not wait, at least till we have tided over 
the winter?” she thought indignantly. “ Things were beginning 
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to look a little brighter. And now—it will throw us all back 
again.” 

She turned in at Bolter’s Buildings and mounted the staircase 
wearily. The lamp in her sitting-room was unlit, but as she 
entered, a sudden flame shot up in the fire-place and revealed a 
woman’s figure sitting beside it. The woman rose to her feet, 
and, to Ruth’s astonishment, she recognised Lady Campbell, 
certainly the last person she would have dreamed of seeing there 
at such an hour. And was it the flickering firelight which made 
her look so wild ? 

“ Ruth—oh, Ruth!” she said, with a low sobbing cry, “I 
thought you were never coming.” 

“What is it, Evelyn? What is the matter, dear?” 

“Ruth, I have come to you for shelter. Oh! you will not 
send me away? You will take care of me?” 

She broke off into wild sobbing. Ruth took the trembling 
little figure in her arms, made her sit down by the fire, and knelt 
beside her, saying nothing, only smoothing the ruffled golden 
hair with gentle fingers, till the hysterical sobs grew less violent, 
and Evelyn raised a tear-stained face to hers. 

“ Now, dear, tell me. Why have you come to me?” 

“ Because—oh, Ruth, because I cannot stay with him any 
longer. I dare not.” 

“Who, dear? Not—not your husband, Evelyn ?” 

“My husband!” Evelyn started to her feet, a spot of 
crimson burning on each cheek. “ Yes, I am his miserable wife, 
but I will never, never go back to him.” 

“Hush, hush! Do not talk in this wild way. Try to tell me 
what has happened.” 

But Evelyn only burst again into violent sobs, entreating 
Ruth not to send her back to him ; that he would kill her, she 
knew he would, 

“He is mad with drink now, Ruth,” she said, looking up at 
her friend with piteous eyes. 

Ruth flushed with indignant pity. 

“My poor little Evelyn! But surely—surely he would never 
dare to touch you ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. He is like a madman when he gets 
these fits on. It has been getting worse and worse for months 
past, and now I can bear it no longer. If you will not 
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shelter me, I will go and drown myself, for my life is unen- 
durable.” ‘ 

She looked almost wild enough to act upon her words, and 
Ruth was frightened. 

“My dearest, you must not say such things. You shall stay 
with me to-night, and to-morrow we will see what can be done.” 

“Oh, Ruth, how good you are! I knew you would help me. 
Oh, why—why did I ever marry ?” 

She leaned back in her chair, the slow tears trickling down 
her white cheeks ; her whole frame shaking from head to foot 
with a tremor pitiful to see. Ruth did not know what to say 
to comfort her. In the presence of such a tragedy, words of 
consolation sound so pitifully weak. 

“ Ruth,” said Evelyn at last, faintly —“ I—I am so tired.” 

And even as she spoke, the slender figure swayed helplessly 
forward, and fell into Ruth’s outstretched arms. 

Ruth got her to bed, and despatched a messenger for the 
doctor who had succeeded to Richard Weekes’ practice. He 
was not particularly efficient, but he was the nearest, and Ruth 
knew she must lose no time. 

Late that night Evelyn’s child was born. 

When the first rose of dawn was flushing the eastern sky, 
Ruth beckoned the doctor to follow her into the outer room. 

“ Tell me, doctor,” she asked, in a quick, anxious whisper, “ is 
she going on all right ?” 

The doctor looked at her gravely without answering. 

“Oh!” gasped Ruth, “ you do not mean—— ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tam afraid I can give you no hope, nurse.” 

Ruth sank into a chair, and hid her face in her hands, striving 
to realize it. Evelyn dying—dying at twenty-one! 

“Do you think—a second opinion?” she gasped presently, 
looking up. 

“If you wish it, certainly. But I fear there can be but one 
opinion on the subject.” 

“JT will send for Dr. Weekes,” said Ruth, starting from her 
seat. Anything was better than inaction. 

A messenger was sent with the request that Dr. Weekes 
would come immediately—and in an incredibly short space of 
time he was at Bolter’s Buildings, But when, his brief ex- 
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amination over, he turned to Ruth, she knew by his face that he 
could only repeat what she had already heard. 

“Come with me, Ruth,” he said, as: he led the way into 
the next room. 

Ruth followed him mechanically. 

“T am afraid, dear, I can only endorse Dr. Coulson’s opinion,” 
he said, gravely. “She is sinking fast. Ruth, I think you must 
send for her husband.” 

A flush of indignation dawned on Ruth's cheeks. 

“Oh! Richard, I cannot. It is he who is responsible for this 
—the brute!” 

“ Perhaps—I do not know. She seems a frail little creature, 
and probably, under any circumstances, would have had a hard 
fight for her life. I am afraid, from what you tell me, that last 
night’s terror and excitement considerably increased her danger. 
But in any case, Ruth, your duty is clear. You cannot leave the 
man in ignorance of the fact that his wife is dying.” 

“Will it be safe to let her see him?” demanded Ruth, still angrily. 

“T hardly think so. But, at all events, you must let him know 
she is here.” 

Ruth rose to her feet. 

“Perhaps you are right, Richard ; but I cannot bring myself 
to send to that creature. Will you do so?” 

She went back to her charge. The morning crept on, and 
about ten o’clock she was again summoned to the sitting room. 
A short, thickset man, whom she knew must be Sir Robert Camp- 
bell, was standing in the middle or the room. His face, still 
handsome, but bearing unmistakable traces of a fast life, was 
very pale, his hands fumbled nervously at his watch chain. Spite 
of herself, Ruth felt her anger evaporating as she looked at him. 
The baronet made a step forward. 

“Ts she—is she ?” he stammered. 

“Yes,” said Ruth gravely. “She is alive still. But the doctors 
give us no hope.” 

Sir Robert hid his face in his shaking hands with a groan. 

“Does she know anyone?” he asked presently, looking up 
with a haggard face. “ Might—might I see her?” 

Before Ruth could reply, a low cry from the inner room 
startled her. She hurried back to find Evelyn with wide open 
eyes, and a feverish spot of colour on either cheek. 
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“Ruth, Ruth,” she cried in a terrified whisper. “Come to me. 
Do not let him take me away.” 

She clung to Ruth with all her feeble force, while the latter 
tried to soothe her excitement. 

“ Hush, darling. No one shall take you away from me. And, 
indeed, he does not want to do so.” 

“Are you sure?” gasped Evelyn, the look of terror fading 
slowly out of her eyes. 

“Yes, dear, I am sure. He only wanted to know you were 
safe. I think, Evelyn, he is very unhappy.” - 

Evelyn looked up at her piteously. 

“Must I see him, Ruth? I—I am frightened.” 

“ No, dear, you shall do just as you wish.” 

Did she know, wondered Ruth sadly, that she would not see 
him again? 

Evelyn lay back quietly for a few minutes. When she spoke 
again, it was in the tone of one making a resolve. 

“Yes, I will see him. And, Ruth—fetch baby.” 

Ruth went out, marvelling greatly. 

Sir Robert Campbell started to his feet when he saw her, but 
he did not speak. 

“Yes, she will see you,” said Ruth gravely. “ And she has 
asked for her child.” 

She went out to the landing, and called the neighbour who 
was taking charge of the baby. The latter protested loudly as 
she was transferred to Ruth’s arms, but was soon hushed into 
quiet again. Then Ruth carried her into the room where the 
father stood waiting. He came to her side, and looked down 
on the tiny face in silence. 

“ Poor little beggar,” he murmured at last, huskily. “It—it 
has her eyes, nurse.” | 

“Yes,” answered Ruth, almost pitifully. “Come, she is wait- 
ing for us.” 

Evelyn’s eyes were fixed on the door. She made no sign 
when her husband entered, but a faint flush crept into her cheek 
when she saw the bundle in Ruth’s arms. 

“ Put her down beside me,” she said, in her weak voice. 

Ruth did as she asked, and Evelyn lay fora few moments 
silently watching the unconscious mite. Then she looked up at 
Ruth. 
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“You will take her, Ruth? Promise me!” 

Ruth flushed and looked at Sir Robert. He was very pale, 
and biting his under lip. 

“Evelyn, dearest, your husband.” 

Then, for the first time, Evelyn turned her eyes on his face. 

“You will let Ruth have her ?” she asked, a strange aloofness 
in her tone. 

For a moment there was silence. Then Sir Robert spoke slowly. 

“Do you wish it so much, Evelyn?” 

“Yes—I do wish it.” 

“Then have your own way.” 

He turned his head aside, and gazed out of the window over 
the dingy street. Evelyn looked at Ruth, a faint smile illumin- 
ing her face. 

“You will promise me now, Ruth ?” 

Ruth bent nearer to her. 

“T promise, Evelyn. She shall be as my own child.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Evelyn. “I knew you would. Ruth, 
I am very tired. I—I want to sleep.” 

And Ruth knew that sleep would be her last. She carried 
the baby away, and got Sir Robert out of the room. He seemed 
half dazed, and Ruth could not but pity him, as he bent and 
kissed his baby daughter. 

“'You—you will be good to her, nurse? Don’t let her marry 
a brute.” 

Then he turned away and flung himself into a chair, while 
Ruth went back to wait for the end. 

And when the sun was slanting towards the west, she crept 
forth again to tell the husband it was all over. Evelyn Camp- 
bell’s weary, frivolous spirit was at rest. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF THE STRIKE. 


MEANWHILE, what of Dudley Carnegie? 

Perhaps he was more to be pitied than Ruth, for he had the 
additional bitterness of knowing that, spite of her love for him, 
she utterly condemned the course he had taken. And he had 
not her consolation of engrossing work, for, with strange incon- 
sistency, after the affair at Kemperton, he had resolved never to 
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practise again. Inconsistency, since he still denied that he could 
possibly have acted otherwise than he did on that occasion. 

Such a nature as his must needs find some outlet for its 
energies, and so it came to pass that as time went on, Dudley 
Carnegie threw himself more and more into political and social 
work in the East End. 

He had struck up a warm friendship with Frank Hilton, and 
was the latter’s right hand in his labours amongst the male portion 
of his congregation, but the layman went far beyond, and occa- 
sionally rather startled the clergyman by his political opinions. 
Yet he was no revolutionist, and many of the more “advanced ” 
members of the Socialist party would have scoffed at him as a 
mere Opportunist. For too often Dudley found himself in the 
position that a cultured man cannot always avoid, when he would 
direct a mob, viz.—that of a leader who has lost faith in those he 
leads. But through all the difficulties and discouragements he 
never quite lost faith in his ideal—the ideal.he and Ruth had 
dimly pictured long ago at Kemperton. 

The news of the strike at Catford’s factory came upon him, 
not indeed with a shock of surprise, but with a despairing sense 
of his own responsibility. For he knew that the men were but 
acting on his oft-repeated maxim that—“ Half a loaf might be 
better than no bread, but it was criminal to be satisfied with it, 
when a little straight fighting might procure the whole.” 

“But who could tell they would choose this time to fight ?” 
he groaned ruefully, as he stood talking to Frank Hilton one 
night about a fortnight after the commencement of the strike. 
“Hilton, I deserve to be shot for having imagined one can get 
common sense from a British workman.” 

“Cheer up, old fellow!” said Hilton, with a smile. “ They are 
not allso foolish, I fancy. It seems to me that already many of 
them are wishing they had not been guided by agitators in this 
matter.” 

“Yes,” responded Carnegie gloomily, “I daresay, but they 
have cut their own throats now. I heard to-day that Catford 
has got over some two hundred German workmen to finish his 
contract.” 

Frank Hilton looked troubled. 

“T had not heard of that. Then I am afraid the arbitration 
committee we were trying to arrange will fall through.” 
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“Fall through? Yes, of course it will, as everything does 
which tries to benefit these mad idiots. I am sick of the whole 
business, Hilton.” 

Hilton laid his hand on his friend’s shonlder. 

“You are not yourself to-night, Carnegie.” 

Dudley laughed—a short, hard laugh. 

“No, perhaps not. At all events I am not pleasant company, 
I know.” 

He did not tell Hilton that much of his bitter mood might 
have been traced to the fact that he had just seen Ruth Winter’s 
grey-cloaked figure passing down a side street, and had been 
seized by a wild desire to rush after her, to see her face and hear 
her voice once more. He fought down the longing, as he had 
done a hundred times before, but it left its mark. 

“Then I suppose Catford will be hardly willing to take the 
men back, even on the old terms?” asked Hilton. 

“No fear of that. The brute has the power in his own hands 
now, and means to use it. He will starve the men into sub- 
mission.” 

“When do the Germans start work? The factory has been 
idle to-day.” 


“Well! naturally they keep rather close on that point, but I 
did hear they were going in to-day, and were to start working 
to-morrow.” 


“ They will have to guard the men pretty carefully.” 

“T should rather think so. I suppose even Catford would 
hardly care to see his workmen murdered, and they will run a 
fair chance of that, if they fall into the hands of our fellows 
Well, Hilton, I must be off. I am due to speak at the meeting 
to-night, and, though I feel more like shooting them than reason- 
ing with them, I suppose I must keep my appointment.” 

He shook hands, and Hilton watched him swinging down the 
street, and wondered rather sadly what the cloud on Carnegie’s 
life was. That there was one he well knew, and also that in 
some manner it was connected with Ruth Winter ; but Dudley 
Carnegie was not a man of whom one could ask more than he 
chose to tell. Frank could only trust that some day the 
shadows between these two would be lifted, for he had long ago 
renounced his own hopes. 

When Dudley reached the dirty little hall where the meeting 
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was to be held, he found a cluster of workmen lounging round 
the doorway. 

One of them was talking in an excited tone as he came up. 

“T tell ye, mate, the German feller ’ll rue the day he come 
takin’ the bread out o’ an honest workin’ man’s mouth. Spile 
‘is pretty face fur ’im, they will—and sarve ’im right.” 

“ What is that ?” struck in Carnegie sharply. 

The man wheeled round in surprise, and his eyes dropped 
before Dudley’s. 

“ Nothin’, doctor,” he murmured sulkily. “I was on’y tellin’ 
my mate ’bout a bit o’ a spree.” 

“ And I mean to know what that spree is,” said Carnegie reso- 
lutely. “ Come, Jakes, no fooling. What were you saying about 
a German workman ?” 

“QOn’y that ’is work’s likely to get spiled fur a time,” grunted 
Jakes defiantly. “ Radley and ’is set’s ’avin’ a little talk wi’ ’iin 
down yonder.” 

He pointed down the street. Carnegie started. 

“Man, you don’t mean they've got hold of one of the Ger- 
mans ?” 

Jakes nodded. 

“That’s about the size on it, doctor. But don’t you fear. 
They won’t do no more’n give ’im a lesson on fair play in trade.” 

“Fair play! Where are they, Jakes? Good Heavens! they 
may be murdering him at this moment.” 

Jakes looked a trifle disturbed. 

“Down by the Blue Lion Court, doctor. But they won’t do 
no ’arm.” 

Carnegie was out of earshot before the man had finished. 
Fortunately, it was but a short distance to the place mentioned. 
As he dashed breathlessly into the court, a dark, evil-smelling 
place, fit neighbourhood for foul play, he came upon a ring of 
excited workmen. At first he could not see their drift, but the 
next moment he perceived they were clustered round a tall, 
stout man, who was standing against the wall of one of the 
houses. The man’s coat was torn off his back, his face was 
white as a sheet, and his forehead was bleeding from a deep cut 
above the eyebrow, but still he struggled like a wild cat against 
his assailants. But the fight was obviously too unequal to last 
ong, and, as Carnegie rushed up, he saw the German throw his 
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arms up wildly, and disappear into the mélée. The next 
moment Dudley was in the midst of the combatants, and hurling 
one aside, felling another by a well-directed blow from his fist, 
he was standing over the body of the fallen man, before the 
workmen had recovered from their astonishment at this unex- 
pected onslaught. Then for a moment they faced each other. 

“Stop, boys!” shouted a hoarse voice from the crowd. “’Tis 
the doctor.” 

“Doctor or no doctor, he don’t stop us now,” shouted another, 
and Dudley recognised Radley’s voice. “Come on, boys! We 
ain’t goin’ to be balked o’ our revenge like this.” 

Again the men moved forward threateningly, and Carnegie 
saw he must act at once. 

“ Cowards!” he cried in ringing tones, and at his voice there 
was a momentary pause. “Cowards! Will you touch a 
defenceless man? Twenty to one—you choose safe odds.” 

The scorn in his voice affected even them, mad with rage as 
they were. Again there was a pause, while the crowd swayed 
to and fro with ominous mutterings. Suddenly Radley dashed 
forward, his hat off, his face scarlet with passion. 

“It’s twenty to two, now!” he snarled. “Boys! will you let 
that skulking fine gentleman hector you like children? On 
with you, and give the blackleg the punishment he’s earned.” 

With a shout that was almost a yell they answered him. 
Their blood was up, and for the time being they were mad, 
insensate brutes, bent only on satisfying their revenge. Carnegie 
saw he must fight, not only for the life of the prostrate man 
beneath him, but also for his own. 

Never had his skill in boxing stood him in better stead. He 
met their wild rush with the coolness only a man trained in an 
English public school can show. But the odds were too great. 
For the next few moments he remembered nothing but a wild 
turmoil of hoarse cries and blows, of being knocked prostrate 
over the German’s body, and struggling desperately to his feet 
again, and then of one last crashing blow, which seemed to melt 
all things into a confused dream, in which Ruth’s face flashed 
out with startling vividness. And then he staggered and fell, 
just as Jakes and his friends rushed into the court. 


(To be concluded.) 





